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Givens  Estates 


There's  beauty  for  the  eyes  to  see.  .  . 

From  wooded  grounds  the  squirrels  dart 
Across  the  lawns  on  every  part. 
Three  little  brooks  run  here  and  there, 
And  flower  beds  are  everywhere. 
Through  tall  and  aging  trees  are  seen 
The  mountain  tops  in  summer's  green. 
A  clear  cold  spring  flows  night  and  day 
To  nourish  ponds  where  wild  ducks  play. 
Mid  such  content  I  fondly  gaze 
On  my  geraniums  ablaze. 

Every  treasure  of  nature  relates 
To  our  dearly  loved  Givens  Estates. 

There's  beauty  for  the  heart  to  feel.  .  . 

Our  faith  and  friendships  flourish  here 
With  care  and  kindness.  Year  by  year 
We  give  support  to  those  in  need, 
Combining  cheerfulness  with  deed. 
The  joy  and  love,  worth  more  than  gold, 
Come  back  to  us  full  sevenfold. 

Every  spiritual  treasure  relates 
To  our  dearly  loved  Givens  Estates. 

All  that  I  see  -  all  that  I  feel  - 
are  facets  of  the  sweet  appeal 
at  Givens  Estates. 

Poem  by  Mary  Hodsdon  Shaw 

to  whom  gratitude  is  expressed  for 
making  this  project  possible. 
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One:    The  Pioneers 

For  many  good  people,  the  thought 
of  living  at  a  place  like  Givens  Estates 
United  Methodist  Retirement  Commu- 
nity in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  was  a 
hope  and  a  dream  --  but  in  1979,  after 
several  years  of  finger-crossed  planning 
and  thousands  of  hours  of  effort  by 
many  interested  persons,  the  dream 
became  a  reality. 

Construction  moved  along  in  early 
1979  until  the  first  apartments  were 
ready  for  occupancy.  On  May  18,  after 
three  notifications  of  readiness  and 
subsequent  delays  that  disappointed 
prospective  residents,  the  unnamed 
streets  of  the  development  were  lined 
with  packing  boxes  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  instructions,  questions,  and  happy 
comments  punctuated  with  such 
phrases  as  "our  beautiful  new  home." 


What  a  happy  day!  Residents  were 
finally  moving  in! 

Not  only  was  that  a  red-letter  day 
for  those  incoming  people,  but  perhaps 
even  moreso  for  a  handful  who  had 
labored  so  long  and  so  diligently  for  this 
day,  some  of  whom  were  on  hand  to 
watch  the  moving-in  activities. 

These  first  residents  were  called, 
even  then,  pioneers.  By  nightfall  they 
were  beginning  to  settle  in.  For  those 
who  still  had  boxes  to  haul  inside,  the 
streets  were  lighted  with  big,  glaring 
lamps  temporarily  attached  here  and 
there  to  trees  and  sagging  poles,  not  the 
well-placed,  glowing  globes  that  now 
illuminate  the  walkways.  When  dark- 
ness finally  descended  in  full  force,  what 
a  surprise  awaited  the  pioneers! 

The  air  was  suddenly  rent  by  the 
strange  cacaphony  of  thousands,  pos- 
sibly even  millions,  of  tree  frogs. 
Startled  residents  chuckled  at  the  noise, 
knowing  that  in  a  little  while  the  peepers 
would  hush  and  quiet  would  descend  on 
this  beautifully  wooded  neighborhood. 

Indeed,  the  noise  did  subside,  but  it 
was  immediately  replaced  by  even  louder 
crickets.  Then  the  katydids  took  over, 
and  after  that,  the  deep-throated  mel- 
ody   of  bullfrogs    from    the   community 


pond.     Happy  residents  chuckled  at 
such  a  greeting  from  woodland  friends. 

"We  really  felt  like  pioneers,"  said 
one  of  the  original  residents.  "Some  of 
us  were  a  little  lonely  and  isolated,  but 
determined  to  like  even  the  mud,  the 
piles  of  building  debris,  the  strange 
night  sounds,  and  the  lack  of  some  city 
conveniences." 

The  pioneers  did  not  require  a  lot 
of  time  to  settle  in,  however.  Soon  they 
were  happily  getting  acquainted  with 
new  friends,  sharing  meals,  planting 
flower  gardens  and  shrubs,  exploring 
the  wooded  setting,  the  wild  flowers,  the 
lake,  the  birds  that  nested  there  and  the 
hundreds  of  those  that  passed  through 
on  migration.  Some  even  found  some 
pileated  woodpeckers  in  the  deep  woods. 
Those  early  settlers  learned  to  live  in  a 
new  environment. 

Almost  every  conversation  began 
with  "Isn't  this  a  wonderful  place?"  or  "I 
didn't  realize  how  happy  I  would  be 
here!" 

This,  of  course,  was  music  to  the 
ears  of  those  who  had  worked  so  hard 
to  establish  the  retirement  center.  The 
trail  from  the  beginning  to  the  point  of 
receiving  residents  was  rocky  and  at 
times   uncertain.     Those   who    dreamed 


up,  planned,  and  brought  about 
construction  of  the  center  were  far- 
sighted  Christian  people  --  all  of  them  -- 
who  wanted  nothing  more  than  a  place 
where  the  elderly  could  live  out  their 
lives  in  a  setting  of  peace  and  serenity, 
surrounded  by  love  and  care.  But  the 
accomplishment  of  their  dream  required 
the  diligent  efforts  of  many  people  over 
the  next  few  years. 

This  is  their  story.  .  .  . 


Two:    The  Dream 

Embree  H.  Blackard  spans  the 
Twentieth  Century,  from  his  birth  on 
November  18,  1900,  to  the  present,  and 
his  life  and  Methodism  have  been 
intertwined.  He  joined  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  eight,  was  licensed  to  preach 
at  sixteen,  ordained  a  deacon  at  twenty, 
was  admitted  on  trial  at  twenty-two, 
and  elected  elder  and  admitted  into  full 
connection  with  the  Church  at  twenty- 
four. 

Embree  Blackard  combined  a  good 
education  at  Emory  College  and  Yale 
University  with  a  compassionate  nature, 
and  in  his  heart,  throughout  his 
ministry,  he  found  there  was  a  soft  spot 
for  the  elderly. 

He  served  Methodism  in  various 
capacities  in  North  Carolina  and  finally 
came  to  Asheville,  a  jewel  of  a   little   city 


nestled  deep  in  the  hills  of  Western 
North  Carolina.  For  twelve  years  he 
served  the  congregation  of  Asheville's 
Central  Methodist  Church,  from  1949 
to  1961,  and  then  for  four  more  years 
(1963-67)  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Asheville  District.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  pastorate  at  Central,  he  became 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  retirement  home 
in  Asheville. 

He  was  acutely  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  in  the  area  of  housing. 
The  idea  of  building  a  Methodist  retire- 
ment home  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  came  to  him  long  years  before, 
but  when  he  was  district  superin- 
tendent, he  finally  presented  it  to  the 
Methodist  heirarchy. 

At  one  time,  the  two  most  aged 
members  of  Dr.  Blackard's  Asheville 
congregation  lived  in  Charlotte  at  the 
Methodist  Home,  and  he  thought  they 
would  have  been  much  happier  had  they 
been  able  to  retire  to  a  home  in  the 
mountains  they  loved. 

This  became  such  a  burden  on  Dr. 
Blackard's  heart  that  in  1964  he 
appointed  a  committee  with  the  view  of 
founding  a  retirement  home  in  the 
mountains  in  or  around  Asheville.  This 
committee  was    composed  of  Dr.  R.  Her- 


man  Nicholson,  then  senior  minister  of 
Asheville's  Central  Methodist  Church; 
Roy  S.  Cagle,  Sr.,  James  R.  DeCoster, 
and  Mrs.  Emett  D.  (Helen)  Chandler,  all 
of  Asheville;  and  Don  Godehn  of 
Hendersonville. 

So  it  came  about  that  in  1966  Dr. 
Blackard  and  this  committee  presented 
to  the  Asheville  District  Conference  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Annual  Conference,  which 
encompasses  Methodists  from  roughly 
Greensboro  and  Charlotte  west,  to  build 
a  Methodist  retirement  home  in 
Asheville.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
not  only  by  the  Asheville  District 
Conference  but  by  each  of  the  ninety- 
nine  churches  of  that  district  in  sep- 
arate sessions. 

"Sometimes  I  really  become 
thrilled,"  Dr.  Blackard  said  recently, 
"when  I  think  of  ninety-nine  churches  -- 
some  of  them  one-room  mountain 
churches  --  praying  for  the  success  of 
this  undertaking." 

With  such  backing,  Dr.  Blackard 
felt  confident  the  resolution  stood  better 
than  an  average  chance  of  passing  at 
the  Annual  Conference  of  1967.  When 
the  resolution  was  presented,  Dr.  Orion 
Hutchinson,      superintendent      of     the 


Winston-Salem  district,  requested  that  a 
retirement  home  also  be  established  in 
his  district.  A  conference  committee 
studied  the  resolution  and  recom- 
mended that  the  WNC  Conference 
establish  a  separate  committee  "to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  need  in 
this  area  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence through  its  Board  of  Hospitals  and 
Homes  at  the  Annual  Conference  in 
1968." 

Dr.  Blackard  hoped  the  Conference 
wouldn't  committee  the  subject  to  death. 

So,  those  who  were  trying  to  es- 
tablish retirement  homes  in  the  Ashe- 
ville  and  Winston-Salem  districts  cooled 
their  heels  for  a  year,  said  a  few  pray- 
ers, and  possibly  even  crossed  their 
fingers  now  and  then,  hoping  for  a 
favorable  report. 

But  at  the  1968  conference  at  Lake 
Junaluska  that  committee  recommended 
that  "the  study  committee  on  facilities 
for  the  aged  within  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  be  continued...." 

Another  year  passed,  and  in  1969 
that  committee  gave  a  negative  report  to 
the  Conference.  The  minutes  for  the 
Annual  Conference  that  year  (page  238) 
show  that  the  committee    reported    that 
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"as  a  result  of  their  studies  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  study  should  be 
terminated  until  such  time  as  there  is 
greater  evidence  of  need  for  additional 
facilities  and  more  interest  by  members 
of  the  Conference." 

The  feeling  of  a  need  for  such  a 
retirement  center  would  not  go  away.  It 
lay  dormant  for  a  few  years,  but 
certainly  not  forgotten. 

Dr.  J.  Clay  Madison  was  assigned 
as  superintendent  of  the  Asheville 
District  in  the  spring  of  1972,  and  a  few 
months  later  when  he  began  his  round 
of  Charge  Conferences  at  Groce  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Asheville,  James 
R.  DeCoster,  who  had  been  on  that 
original  committee  appointed  by  Dr. 
Blackard,  told  him  that  he  felt  there  was 
much  interest  in  the  district  in  building 
a  retirement  home.  At  that  Charge 
Conference,  a  motion  was  made  that  it 
go  on  record  requesting  the  Annual 
Conference  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
establishing  such  a  home  in  the 
Asheville  area.  The  motion  was  passed 
unanimously  and  Dr.  Madison  imme- 
diately conveyed  the  information  to 
Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt,  Jr. 

In  the  following  months  before  the 
Annual     Conference,    as     Dr.     Madison 
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continued  to  make  the  rounds  of  his 
district  churches,  he  discussed  the 
proposal  of  a  retirement  home  with 
other  leaders  and  found  that  there  was, 
indeed,  a  lot  of  support  and  a  strong 
feeling  that  such  a  facility  was  badly 
needed  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
During  that  time,  he  also  learned  of  the 
previous  attempt  by  Dr.  Blackard  and 
his  committee  which  had  floundered  for 
lack  of  financing. 

As  Dr.  Blackard  had  previously 
done,  Dr.  Madison  also  named  a  small 
committee  to  explore  the  possibilities. 
To  that  group  he  named  Dr.  Blackard; 
DeCoster;  Philip  N.  Sales,  district  lay 
leader;  Dr.  Thomas  Stockton,  pastor  of 
Central  Church;  the  Rev.  Ralph  Reed, 
pastor  of  Asheville's  Trinity  Church  and 
director  of  Hospital  and  Homes  for  the 
Asheville  District;  Roy  Cagle,  Sr.,  chair- 
man of  the  district  Mission  Society; 
and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Dixon,  president  of  the 
district's  United  Methodist  Women. 

"We  wanted  to  thoroughly  explore 
the  subject,"  Dr.  Madison  said,  "but  we 
did  not  feel  there  was  much  chance  of 
getting  the  Annual  Conference's  ap- 
proval unless  we  had  some  substantial 
funds  to  offer  for  the  support  of  such  a 
project." 
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The  following  year,  1974,  at  a 
district  meeting  of  United  Methodist 
Men  in  Brevard,  a  discussion  of  some  of 
the  plans  for  the  district  which  needed 
the  support  of  the  Methodist  Men 
prompted  Dr.  Madison  to  mention  the 
retirement  home  idea.  During  the  dis- 
cussion, Dr.  Madison  said  there  was 
great  interest  in  the  project  in  the 
district,  and  he  mentioned  that  such  an 
endeavor  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

"If  someone  wanted  to  give  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  or  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  toward  such  a  project," 
he  said,  "we  might  get  a  movement 
underway  that  the  Annual  Conference 
would  take  seriously." 

"Those  figures  came  off  the  top  of 
my  head,"  Dr.  Madison  said  later,  "and 
yet  I  was  being  serious  in  the  fact  that  if 
we  had  that  as  a  commitment  the 
conference  would  listen.  It  was  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  the  conference's  money 
unless  we  could  go  and  say,  'Look  here, 
we've  already  got  something  committed 
here."" 

"I  did  not  necessarily  expect  it  to 
come  out  of  that  group,"  he  said,  "but  I 
thought  somebody  might  start  talking 
about     it     and     someone     might     come 
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around  who  would  want  to  do  it." 
About  two  weeks  later,  Phil  Sales 
telephoned  him  and  said,  "A  member  of 
Trinity  Church,  Frank  P.  Rhymer,  Sr., 
has  expressed  a  definite  interest  in  the 
retirement  home  proposal  and  said  he 
would  like  to  make  the  initial  gift  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars." 

Dr.  Madison  was  flabbergasted. 
Frank  Rhymer  had  sold  a  piece  of 
property  on  Patton  Avenue  in  Asheville 
for  $140,000.  He  had  paid  $40,000  for 
the  property  years  before.  An  aged 
man,  he  wanted  to  give  the  profit  to  the 
Lord's  work,  and  when  he  heard  about 
the  need  of  $100,000  to  get  a  retirement 
home  started,  he  decided  to  make  the 
gift  to  that  cause. 

In  the  end,  Bishop  Hunt  would  look 
back  and  say  of  Mr.  Rhymer's  donation, 
"That  was  the  break  that  was  needed.  It 
began  to  change  the  situation." 

Encouraged  by  Rhymer's  offer,  Dr. 
Madison  called  together  a  new  com- 
mittee, which  included  most  members  of 
his  first  committee  and  several  new 
members.  One  of  his  "new"  members 
was  Mrs.  Chandler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  Dr.  Blackard's  original  retire- 
ment home  committee  and  who  had  also 
been  active  in  support   of  Brooks-Howell 
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Home  in  Asheville,  a  Methodist  home  for 
retired  missionaries,  deaconesses,  and 
home  missionaries  of  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  General  Board  of  Global 
Ministries.  Another  new  member  was 
Charles  E.  Nesbitt,  an  Asheville  banker. 

Bishop  Hunt  met  with  this  commit- 
tee and  listened  to  it  with  a  sympathetic 
ear  but  did  not  give  the  members  much 
encouragement  so  far  as  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Annual  Conference  was 
concerned. 

Undaunted,  the  committee  contin- 
ued to  meet  occasionally  to  discuss  ways 
of  raising  money,  always  searching  for  a 
site  for  such  a  facility  as  it  had  in  mind. 

In  the  fall  of  1974,  Nesbitt  tele- 
phoned Dr.  Madison  and  told  him  of  a 
development  that  had  been  brought  to 
his  attention  by  Richard  A.  Wood,  Jr., 
then  mayor  of  Asheville  and  a  promi- 
nent attorney.  Dr.  Madison  could  feel 
Nesbitt's  excitement  through  the  phone. 

Nesbitt  said  an  estate  near 
Asheville  had  been  left  in  trust  for  a 
retirement  home  and  the  trustees  of  the 
estate  were  interested  in  working  with  a 
local  group  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
trust.  Wood  had  learned  of  the  Givens 
Trust  through  a  young  man  named 
John  Grimsley,  a  Duke  graduate    a    cou- 
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pie  of  years  after  Wood  was  graduated 
from  the  same  institution.  Wood  had 
been  retained  to  do  some  legal  work  and 
learned  of  the  trust  through  Grimsley 
and  Earl  B.  Hadlow,  a  Jacksonville,  Flor- 
ida, attorney  and  one  of  the  Givens 
trustees. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  Givens 
Trust,  consisting  of  about  160  acres  of 
beautiful  land,  several  orange  groves  in 
Florida,  and  approximately  $2.5  million 
in  assets,  had  entered  the  picture. 

Nesbitt  met  the  man  who  was 
conducting  a  feasibility  study  for  the 
Givens  trustees,  John  Lefler,  director  of 
planning  and  community  services  for 
the  Cathedral  Foundation,  Inc.,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  and  told  Dr.  Madison 
he  would  contact  the  Givens  trustees 
and  indicate  the  committee's  definite 
interest  in  working  with  them. 

The  trustees  had  hired  the 
Cathedral  Foundation  as  consultants 
and  to  conduct  a  study  to  answer  a 
burning  question:  "Was  a  retirement 
home  needed  in  the  Asheville  area,  and 
could  it  survive?"  The  study  answered 
both  parts  of  the  question  in  the 
affirmative. 

Since  the  Asheville  committee  had 
no  official  standing  with  the  Annual  Con- 
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ference  and  was  not  authorized  to  accept 
money  or  make  commitments,  it  was 
decided  to  ask  the  Annual  Conference  to 
authorize  Bishop  Hunt  to  appoint  a 
committee  from  three  Western  Districts 
with  authority  to  accept  gifts  for  the 
building  of  a  retirement  community  in 
the  Asheville  area  and  to  hold  such  gifts 
until  a  definite  conference  decision  could 
be  made. 

Negotiations  with  the  Givens 
trustees  were  mentioned  but  not 
discussed  in  any  detail  when  the 
proposal  was  made  to  the  1975  Annual 
Conference  at  Lake  Junaluska,  and  the 
action  requesting  appointment  of  an 
official  committee  was  approved. 

At  that  conference,  Dr.  Madison 
was  given  a  new  assignment  as  director 
of  development  for  the  WNC  Confer- 
ence's Board  of  Pensions,  which 
removed  him  from  close  association  with 
the  retirement  home  movement.  But  im- 
mediately after  the  WNC  Conference 
session,  Hadlow  telephoned  Dr.  Madison 
and  inquired  whether  the  conference 
had  taken  any  positive  action. 

When  Dr.  Madison  told  Hadlow 
that  the  conference  had,  indeed,  taken 
such  action,  indicating  definite  support, 
that   was    a    solidifying   point   with    the 
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Givens  trustees.  They  knew  then  that 
the  Methodists  were  sincere  in  wanting 
to  establish  a  retirement  home  in  the 
vicinity  of  Asheville. 

"Mr.  Hadlow  indicated  reciprocal 
interest,"  Dr.  Madison  said,  "which  I 
reported  to  Bishop  Hunt." 
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Three:    Patience 

Patience  had  become  the  watch- 
word among  those  who  were  struggling 
to  found  the  retirement  home,  but  soon 
after  that  Annual  Conference  of  1975, 
patience  was  replaced  by  urgency. 
Frank  Rhymer,  then  87  years  of  age, 
was  seriously  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident,  suffering  a  broken  shoulder 
and  pelvis.  A  World  War  I  veteran,  he 
was  hospitalized  at  the  Asheville  Vete- 
rans Administration  Hospital  in  nearby 
Oteen  and  there  doctors  discovered  a 
blood  clot  on  his  brain.  He  was  sent  to 
Duke  University  Hospital  in  Durham  for 
surgery. 

Mrs.  Chandler  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  his  physical  condition. 
She  was  also  concerned  about  the 
$100,000  pledged  to  start  the  retire- 
ment home.    An  article  in  Rhymer's  will, 
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concerning  his  proposed  $100,000  gift, 
read  in  part:  "In  the  event  the 
Conference  has  not  secured  a  site,  or 
erected  or  is  not  in  the  process  of 
erecting  or  renovating  such  a  home  .  .  . 
at  the  time  of  my  death  or  by  July  1, 
1977,  this  bequest  shall  be  void  unless 
said  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
has  authorized  such  a  project,  and  has 
appointed  a  Board  of  Managers  or 
Trustees  for  this  project." 

Mrs.  Chandler  immediately  contact- 
ed Hadlow  in  Florida  and  told  him  of  the 
accident  and  Rhymer's  prognosis,  and 
read  to  him  the  above  key  portion  of 
Rhymer's  will.  In  a  three-page  letter  of 
reply,  Hadlow  wrote:  "You  are  in  jeo- 
pardy of  losing  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  unless  a  codicil  can  be  added  to 
the  will  or  a  special  session  of  the  WNC 
Conference  can  be  called." 

Since  a  codicil  was  out  of  the 
question,  Mrs.  Chandler  telephoned  Bis- 
hop Hunt,  who  was  in  Lake  Junaluska, 
35  miles  west  of  Asheville,  presiding  over 
a  cabinet  meeting.  She  read  excerpts  of 
Hadlow's  letter  to  him  on  the  phone  and 
he  asked  that  she  and  Dr.  R.  Herman 
Nicholson  come  to  Lake  Junaluska 
immediately  to  confer  with  him. 

Bishop  Hunt  read  Hadlow's  letter  in 
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its  entirety,  and  took  the  matter  under 
advisement. 

Haste  was  necessary  since  Mr. 
Rhymer's  condition  was  grave.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  he  sur- 
vived that  crisis  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two.  He  passed  away  February 
25,  1981,  after  seeing  his  money  put  to 
good  use.  Of  the  $100,000  Rhymer 
pledged,  Givens  Estates  received  a  little 
less  than  $50,000,  but  it  was  the  pledge 
itself,  more  than  receipt  of  the  actual 
money,  that  helped  get  the  retirement 
community  going. 

A  special  session  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  had 
never  before  been  called,  but  Bishop 
Hunt,  after  much  persuasion,  finally 
called  the  special  session  for  10:30  a.m., 
August  21,  1975,  in  Ovens  Auditorium 
in  Charlotte,  and  three  weeks  prior  to 
the  session  his  office  issued  a  news 
release  which  quoted  him  as  follows: 
"(The  special  session  is  required  because) 
the  financial  considerations  involved  in 
the  present  overtures  to  the  mountain 
section  are  so  great  that  I  have  had  to 
determine  that  the  Annual  Conference 
itself,  which  has  the  power  to  set  aside 
its  own  earlier  requirements,  must  make 
a  judgment  in  this  case." 
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The  report,  Bishop  Hunt  said  in 
the  news  release,  would  not  normally 
come  before  the  Annual  Conference  until 
the  regular  June  1976  meeting  at  Lake 
Junaluska. 

"But  we  are  now  compelled  to  hold 
this  special  session  of  the  Annual 
Conference,"  the  Bishop  said,  "because 
of  the  urgency  confronting  the  moun- 
tain sector  with  regard  to  one  anti- 
cipated bequest  (Rhymer's)  and  over- 
tures from  the  administrative  officials  of 
a  large  estate  (Givens).  Both  matters 
would  require  action  of  the  Annual 
Conference  earlier  than  the  regular  1976 
session." 

More  than  1,600  delegates 
attended  the  special  session  and  thor- 
oughly hashed  the  pros  and  cons  of 
establishing  retirement  centers  in  Ashe- 
ville  and  in  the  Triad  of  Greensboro, 
High  Point,  and  Winston-Salem,  and 
after  four  hours  produced  the  following 
resolution: 

WHEREAS,  care  for  the  aging  is  a 
traditional  part  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Christian  Community;  and 

WHEREAS,  our  Conference  has  pro- 
vided the  finest  care  possible  for  the 
aging  in  The  Methodist  Home  and  Wesley 
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Nursing  Center  in  Charlotte  for  the  past 
quarter  century;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  1974  session  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  The  United  Methodist  Church 
adopted  as  one  of  its  recommended 
strategies  for  special  ministries  encour- 
agement in  the  building  of  one  or  more 
additional  homes  for  the  aging  in  other 
locations  in  the  Conference  than 
Charlotte;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  Cathedral  Found- 
ation of  Jacksonville,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
church- related  organization,  has  made 
available  to  the  Committee  of  a  Proposed 
Home  for  the  Aging  in  the  Asheville  Area 
the  results  of  a  feasibility  study  which 
indicate  a  need  in  the  Asheville  area  for 
"additional  housing  facilities  particularly 
designed  for  senior  citizens";   and 

WHEREAS,  the  Committee  of  a 
Proposed  Home  for  the  Aging  in  the 
Asheville  Area  has  excellent  prospects  of 
resources  for  financing  and  maintaining 
a  home  for  the  aging  within  the  area, 
namely, 

1.  A  possible  bequest  in  excess  of 
$2,500,000  plus  155  acres  of  land 

2.  Gifts  of  over  $200,000 

3.  The  possibility  of  substantial 
giving     in   the   designated   area   as   evi- 
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denced  by  inquiries  which  have  been 
made;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  said  committee  is 
asking  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Annual  Conference  for  permission  to 
sponsor  an  additional  home  for  the  aging 
in  that  part  of  the  Conference, 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED  that 
this  special  session  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Annual  Conference  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church  in  session  at 
Ovens  Auditorium  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  August  21,  1975,  do  hereby 
authorize  the  formation  of  a  non-profit 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  planning, 
building,  and  operating,  in  Buncombe 
County,  North  Carolina,  or  in  adjacent 
county,  in  cooperation  with  others  or 
alone,  of  a  home  for  retired  persons  with 
not  less  than  18  members  of  a  Board  of 
Managers,  and  that  Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt, 
Jr.,  resident  bishop  of  the  Charlotte  Area 
of  The  United  Methodist  Church,  be 
authorized  to  name  said  Board  of  Man- 
agers. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the 
Board  of  Managers  shall  submit  its  plan 
of  development,  which  will  include  a 
draft  of  its  Charter,  Constitution,  and  by- 
laws, site,  financing ,  and  program  of 
service   to   the   Section     on    Aging,     the 
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National  Division  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Ministries,  for  consultation,  review,  and 
recommendation,  and  otherwise  comply 
with  the  Discipline  of  The  United  Metho- 
dist Church. 

BE  IT  STILL  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  the  committee  as  authorized  by  the 
1975  session  of  the  Annual  Conference 
and  duly  appointed  hy  Bishop  Hunt  be 
confirmed  as  a  Board  of  Visitors  for  said 
proposed  home." 

Mrs.  Chandler,  who  was  to  become 
the  first  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Givens  Estates,  remembers 
that  1,594  delegates  voted  for  the 
resolution.  Dr.  Blackard  recalls  that  no 
one  voted  against  it.  Whatever  the  ac- 
tual count,  Bishop  Hunt  recalls  that  the 
vote  was  overwhelmingly  affirmative  for 
the  WNC  Conference  to  support  the 
establishment  of  Givens  Estates. 

Bishop  Hunt  called  Earl  Hadlow  to 
the  platform  for  a  statement  and  when 
Hadlow  said,  "The  earnings  from  a  two 
and  one-half  million  dollar  estate  and 
160  acres  of  land  now  go  to  the  Metho- 
dists," he  was  given  a  standing  ovation 
by  the  conference. 

When  those  1,600  delegates  began 
filing   out   of  Ovens   Auditorium   at   the 
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conclusion  of  that  session,  more  than 
one  whoop  went  up  from  the  mountain 
delegation. 

More  than  eleven  years  of  hard 
work,  and  sometimes  seemingly  hope- 
less heartbreak,  had  been  stamped  wor- 
thy by  the  Annual  Conference. 

The  future  retirement  home  at  the 
Givenses'  estate  had  been  given  the 
official  approval  of  the  conference,  and 
the  board  of  visitors  appointed  by 
Bishop  Hunt  was  empowered  to  proceed 
with  the  full  backing  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 

In  fact,  when  Bishop  Hunt  sent 
official  notification  of  the  conference's 
approval  of  the  Givens  Estates  project, 
he  wrote:  "It  is  our  privilege  officially  to 
notify  the  Givens  trustees  that  it  would 
be  regarded  as  an  honor  by  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  for 
this  segment  of  Methodism  to  join  with 
the  Givens  Trust  in  helping  this 
longtime  dream  to  become  a  reality  in 
the  life  of  the  Western  part  of  this  state 
and  in  the  life  of  Methodism." 

Differing  little  from  a  committee 
Bishop  Hunt  had  set  up  a  month  earlier 
to  accept  financial  gifts  for  a  retirement 
home,  that  original  board  of  visitors 
included: 
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Asheville  District:  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Chandler,  R.  Herman  Nicholson,  Melba 
C.  Krisher,  Thomas  L.  Bingham,  E.  H. 
Blackard,  John  Boyd,  Gilbert  F.  Coan, 
E.  N.  Dalton,  Mrs.  James  DeCoster, 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Dixon,  Lyman  J.  Gregory, 
Jr.,  Orion  N.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  J.  T. 
Jones,  Charles  Nesbitt,  Ralph  L.  Reed, 
William  Reeves,  Richard  F.  Roda,  Rich- 
ard J.  Sacco,  Philip  N.  Sales. 

Marion  District:  Mrs.  Willard 
Boyd,  Jimmy  Causby,  Marion  Corbett, 
Oliver  Cross,  W.  T.  Medlin,  Jr.,  Horace 
R.  McSwain,  Mrs.  Nelson  Parker,  Robert 
J.  Ralls,  Cecil  Swepson,  Mrs.  Russell 
Watson. 

Waynesville  District:  Christine 
Anderson,  F.  Edward  Broadwell,  James 
H.  Coleman,  Pink  Francis,  Terry  L. 
Hammill,  David  Haynes,  Richard  A. 
Howie,  F.  Duke  James,  J.  Clay  Madison, 
Thomas  Queen,  Sam  Smith,  Charles 
Way,  Mrs.  Thomas  Zinavage. 

Ex-Officio:  The  Resident  Bishop  of 
the  Charlotte  Area;  Chairperson,  Work 
Area  on  Health  and  Welfare  Ministries; 
Chairperson,  Commission  on  Planning 
and  Research. 

The  Triad  United  Methodist  Retire- 
ment Home  in  Winston-Salem  also  got 
the  go-ahead  that  day. 
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Four:    Down  to 
Business 

Wheels  began  to  roll.  Those  work- 
ing on  the  project  really  got  down  to 
business  after  that  called  session  of  the 
WNC  Conference  August  21. 

Two  months  later,  on  October  20, 
1975,  twelve  persons  convened  an  or- 
ganizational meeting  in  Asheville's  Cen- 
tral United  Methodist  Church. 

In  attendance  were  Earl  Hadlow 
and  Tom  Camp,  trustees  of  the  Givens 
Estates;  John  Lefler,  representing  the 
Cathedral  Foundation;  and  local  com- 
mittee members  Mrs.  Chandler,  Charles 
Nesbitt,  Dr.  Nicholson,  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Medlin,  Jr.,  the  Rev.  James  Coleman, 
Dr.  Blackard,  William  Caffrey,  Ed 
Broadwell,  and  Dr.  Charles  White. 

At  that  meeting  several  significent 
steps  were  made  toward  the  goal. 

The    first   fund    drive     for     Givens 
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Estates,  conducted  by  an  interested  core 
of  hard-working  people,  was  a  major 
disappointment  with  only  a  half-million 
dollars  pledged  on  a  goal  of  $1  million, 
and  probably  no  more  than  $200,000 
was  actually  raised.  The  group  decided 
to  apply  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  construction  funds.  Recent 
developments  by  the  government  had 
released  $375  million  to  be  used  for 
elderly  housing  and  the  committee 
decided  to  apply  for  these  funds 
through  the  proper  channels  by  the 
November  14,  1975,  deadline.  Lefler, 
knowledgable  in  such  matters,  was 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  application 
for  the  board. 

Wood  drew  up  Articles  of  Corpo- 
ration, a  charter,  and  a  tax-exempt 
paper,  for  an  October  31  meeting  of  the 
entire  board  of  directors. 

Membership  terms  on  the  board  of 
directors  were  fixed  as  follows:  First 
term  members  would  serve  two,  three, 
or  four  years,  and  later  terms  would  be 
for  three  years.  A  board  member  could 
only  be  reelected  once,  and  then  must 
remain  off  the  board  at  least  one  year 
before  reelection.  Those  board  members 
who  would  represent   the   Givenses'    es- 
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tate  were  to  be  selected  annually  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Givens  Trust.  Election  of 
board  members  would  be  done  by  the 
board  and  confirmed  by  the  Annual 
Conference.  The  rotation  of  board 
members  exempted  ex-officio  members 
such  as  the  bishop  of  the  area,  district 
superintendents  of  the  Asheville, 
Marion,  and  Waynesville  districts,  and 
the  chairperson  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Ministries  of  the  Conference,  all  of 
whom  were  fixed  members. 

The  first  officers  of  Givens  Estates 
were  elected  at  that  meeting:  Mrs. 
Chandler,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board;  Nesbitt,  vice  president;  Mel- 
ba  C.  Krisher,  secretary;  Sales,  trea- 
surer; William  Cagle,  assistant  trea- 
surer. Hadlow,  Camp,  and  Wood  would 
represent  the  Givens  Trust  on  the 
board. 

The  official  name  of  the  home  was 
first  fixed  as  Givens  Estates,  Ecumenical 
Community  for  Older  Persons  Sponsored 
by  Western  North  Carolina  Annual 
Conference,  United  Methodist  Church, 
but  has  since  been  shortened  to  a  more 
workable  and  better-sounding  Givens 
Estates  United  Methodist  Retirement 
Community. 

The    logo     of     Givens     Estates,     a 
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cluster  of  purple  grapes  within  a  golden 
boundary,  was  chosen  after  Mrs. 
Chandler  found  it  in  an  emblem  book 
belonging  to  Dr.  R.  Dwight  Ware,  long- 
time Methodist  minister  and  superin- 
tendent. 

"It  was  chosen  for  its  symbolic 
meaning,"  Mrs.  Chandler  said.  "It  repre- 
sents communion,  community,  and  fel- 
lowship. The  purple  color  represents 
penitence.  We  felt  that  it  represented 
the  hopes  and  desires  to  create  a 
Christian  community  where  intimate 
fellowship  with  other  residents  and 
communion  with  God  and  nature  could 
co-exist  in  making  a  true  home  for  older 
people." 

Discussing  financial  arrangements, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  trust  would 
provide  the  net  income  annually  to  the 
corporation.  Money  could  be  borrowed 
on  the  land,  which  was  then  valued  at 
$200,000,  and  funds  could  be  borrowed 
locally  from  banks  or  insurance  com- 
panies. The  trustees  agreed  that  until 
the  corporation  had  funds  the  estate 
would  pay  expenses. 

The  number  of  housing  units 
constructed  would  depend  upon  the 
amount  borrowed  and  the  cost  per  unit; 
and  the  existing  house  on    the    property 
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could  be  used  as  an  administrative 
center. 

The  annual  meeting  date  of  the 
board  of  directors  was  fixed  in  October, 
but  was  later  moved  to  April  and  then  to 
July. 

Closing  out  this  historic  session, 
the  group  decided  that  a  search  for  an 
executive  director  of  Givens  Estates  be 
started  immediately  so  the  person  could 
be  employed  and  brought  on  the  job 
early.  A  procedure  was  set  up  in  which 
applications  would  be  secured  and  each 
candidate  interviewed  by  an  industrial 
psychologist.  He  would  then  prepare 
dossiers  on  each  candidate  for  the 
board's  use  in  making  the  selection. 

When  Helen  Chandler  put  herself 
behind  a  movement  of  any  sort, 
particularly  one  connected  with  church 
work,  it  moved!  She  was  a  doer.  Her 
credentials  for  doing  things  were  im- 
peccable. She  had  worked  tirelessly  in 
Methodism  for  many  years.  She  had 
served  on  every  level  of  women's  work  in 
the  Methodist  Church:  local,  district, 
conference,  Southeastern  Jurisdiction, 
and  finally  on  the  Women's  Division  of 
the  Board  of  Global  Ministries  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 
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She  became  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Brooks-Howell  Home  in 
Asheville,  serving  as  chairperson  of  the 
building  committee  through  four 
building  programs,  and  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  twenty  years.  She  was 
voted  a  life  membership  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Brooks-Howell  and  one  of 
the  home's  apartment  buildings  bears 
her  name. 

Education  was  as  sacred  to  her  as 
religion,  and  at  its  1978  commence- 
ment, Pfeiffer  College  honored  Mrs. 
Chandler  by  bestowing  upon  her  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Humanities  degree. 

She  often  said,  "Motivation  is  best 
said  in  the  words  of  Jesus:  'Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.'"  Those  words  rang  loudly  in 
her  soul  and  she  patterned  her  life  upon 
them,  lending  a  hand  wherever  it  could 
be  put  to  use. 

As  an  emissary  of  Givens  Estates, 
Mrs.  Chandler  stood  like  a  stone  wall. 
"She  didn't  quit,"  Dr.  Blackard  said  of 
her.    "She  was  a  sticker." 

When  asked  to  serve  on  the  early 
committees  for  the  founding  of  a  home 
for  the  retired  in  or  around  Asheville, 
Mrs.  Chandler  was  a  natural.     She    had 
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been  behind  the  Givens  project  for  a 
long  while  when  the  matter  of  the  HUD 
loan  came  up,  and  she  finally  made  up 
her  mind  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  go 
for. 

The  HUD  application  was  for  funds 
to  build  seventy-seven  housing  units. 

"At  first  I  had  not  wanted  the 
government  units,"  Mrs.  Chandler  ex- 
plained later,  "because  I  thought  they 
wouldn't  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  units  we  intended  to  build.  But  I 
am  glad  to  say  in  retrospect  that 
applying  for  the  HUD  funds  was  one  of 
the  best  actions  ever  taken  by  the  board 
of  directors." 

To  fill  all  the  HUD  requirements 
was  not  an  easy  task.  Often  the 
executive  committee  met  at  breakfast, 
noon,  and  night  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  things.  "Many 
times,"  said  Mrs.  Chandler,  "we  met  in 
Dick  Wood's  office,  had  lunch  sent  up, 
and  worked  right  through." 

Finally,  with  all  paperwork  com- 
pleted, the  executive  committee  arose  at 
4:30  one  morning  and  drove  to 
Greensboro  to  be  at  the  HUD  office  for  a 
9  a.m.  meeting  with  government  officials 
to  close  the  loan. 

"I  had  to  sign    nearly   five   hundred 
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sheets,"  Mrs.  Chandler  said,  "acknowl- 
edging what  was  required  of  Givens 
Estates  in  relation  to  the  loans."  After 
she  had  signed  her  full  name  more  than 
two  hundred  times,  a  kind  but  weary 
official  of  HUD  said  to  her,  "Just  initial 
the  other  sheets."  It  was  then  after 
closing  time,  about  5:30  p.m.  actually, 
and  he  added,  "Please  lock  up  the  office 
as  you  leave."  He  put  on  his  hat  and 
went  home. 

At  6  p.m.  with  all  copies  signed  or 
initialed,  Attorney  Louis  Bissette,  a 
future  mayor  of  Asheville,  Melba  Krish- 
er,  and  Mrs.  Chandler  locked  up  the 
government  building  and  headed  for 
Asheville. 

The  HUD  loan  was  for  $1,651,700 
for  thirty  years  at  an  interest  rate  of 
6.875  percent.  The  loan  was  approved 
in  1978  and  construction  began  on  the 
ten  HUD  buildings.  They  were  com- 
pleted in  about  a  year  and  the  first 
residents  moved  in  May  18,  1979.  The 
loan  was  finalized  in  August  of  1979  and 
Givens  Estates  began  payments. 

Hal  Starnes,  who  became  Givens 
Estates'  second  treasurer,  said  the  HUD 
units  were  filled  with  quality  people. 

"Let  me  illustrate,"  he  said.  "In 
1936  my  dad  bought  a  house    here,    the 
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old  McLean  home.  A  young  black 
woman  named  Jane  Le'Onard  was  the 
McLeans'  maid  and  she  stayed  on  with 
us  for  a  couple  of  years.  After  she  left,  I 
didn't  know  what  happened  to  her,  but 
one  day  she  called  me  and  said  she  had 
retired  and  moved  to  Givens  Estates, 
into  one  of  the  HUD  units.  She  had 
spent  her  life  as  a  house  mother  for  a 
college  fraternity  house  in  Ohio,  and 
was  a  highly  educated  person.  She  had 
read  all  the  books  in  the  library.  I  went 
out  to  see  her  and  in  our  conversation,  I 
asked  what  kind  of  setup  she  had.  She 
told  me  that  when  she  moved  into 
Givens  Estates  she  had  to  pay  a  modest 
monthly  fee  that  was  later  reduced 
further.    It  was  a  truly  fine  service." 

"We  were  talking  mainly  about  how 
we  were  going  to  fund  the  whole  thing," 
said  Asheville  attorney  William  B.  Cagle, 
one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the 
project.  "We  had  the  Givens  Trust, 
which  was  going  to  provide  us  with 
about  $150,000  a  year  in  income,  plus 
the  land.  We  were  just  studying  how  to 
get  the  thing  off  the  ground,  and  that 
federal  loan  was  what  got  the  project 
rolling.  It  enabled  us  to  build  the  first 
ten  units.  We  had  to  get  something 
going  to  attract  people.     That  HUD  mon- 
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ey  was  the  real  seed  money  because  we 
weren't  going  to  get  enough  out  of  the 
Givens  Trust  to  borrow  money  for 
construction. 

"We  had  to  comply  with  all  federal 
regulations,"  Cagle  said.  "It  was  basi- 
cally low  income  housing. 

"The  idea  adopted  then  was  to  build 
the  HUD  units  and  project  the 
remainder  of  the  campus,  using  archi- 
tect's drawings,  to  its  fullest  de- 
velopment --  including  health  care.  We 
wanted  people  to  know  what  we 
intended  to  do,  and  we  intended  to  have 
nursing  facilities.  We  knew  we  were 
going  to  have  to  provide  them." 

At  that  time,  retirement  facilities 
were  going  under  left  and  right.  "They 
were  giving  life-care  contracts,"  Cagle 
said,  "and  we  didn't  want  to  get  into 
that  deal.  There  were  some  facilities  in 
which  a  resident  turned  over  all  his 
assets  and  was  cared  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  we  weren't  going  to  do  that, 
either. 

"So  we  devised  the  plan  in  which  a 
resident  pays  so  much  in,"  he  said,  "and 
when  he  left  he  got  so  much  back. 
What  he  got  back  would  be  based  upon 
the  period  of  time  he  was  a  resident  at 
Givens  Estates,  but  we  were  not  going  to 
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give  less  than  fifty  percent  back.  Now 
that  has  changed  a  little  since  we  first 
devised  it,  but  no  one  was  operating  that 
way  back  then." 

So  the  Givens  people  devised  their 
own  plan  of  operation  that  turned  out  to 
be  a  new  concept. 

"We  didn't  know  at  that  time," 
Cagle  said,  "that  we  were  doing  some- 
thing unique;  it  just  seemed  like  a  good 
idea  that  would  benefit  both  Givens 
Estates  and  its  residents.  I  guess  we 
were  the  pioneers  in  that  type  of 
arrangement,  and  with  certain  modi- 
fications here  and  there,  that's  the  way 
it  still  works." 

The  first  thing  the  board  came  up 
with  was  a  lease  type  arrangement. 
Givens  Estates  retained  ownership  of  all 
units  and  basically  leases  living  space  to 
people,  trying  to  avoid  a  situation  in 
which  deeds  would  be  drawn.  "We 
weren't  going  to  get  in  the  condominium 
situation,"  Cagle  said. 

If  a  resident  moved  out,  he  did  not 
immediately  get  his  refund.  With  no 
reserve  funds  available,  Givens  had  to 
wait  until  the  unit  was  remarketed  to 
give  the  original  resident  his  refund. 

The  Residency  Agreement  was  a 
new  approach  and  it  worked.     Over    the 
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years  it  has  become  an  industry 
standard.  This  was  indeed  good  busi- 
ness at  the  time  Givens  Estates  was 
established. 

The  board  also  had  to  consider  the 
aesthetic  nature  of  that  early  con- 
struction. With  limited  construction 
costs,  because  of  government  regula- 
tions, it  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
that  early  board  that  these  units  were 
built  to  blend  in  with  those  constructed 
later. 

"Remember,"  Cagle  said,  "we  had  an 
advantage  from  the  start.  The  thing 
never  would  have  gotten  underway  had 
we  not  gotten  the  land  from  the 
Givenses'  estates.  We  got  the  land  at  no 
cost.  We  had  that  in  hand  and  we  could 
immediately  start  our  finances  without 
trying  to  raise  money  to  buy  the  land. 

"It  just  wouldn't  have  happened 
without  the  Givens  Trust,"  he  said.  And 
even  with  the  trust,  it  might  not  have 
happened  without  the  input  of  far- 
sighted  people  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, people  who  kept  the  project  on 
an  even  keel,  and  who  were  guided  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  in  everything 
they  did." 

"It  was  a  bold  undertaking,"  Wood 
said.      "With  all  the  regulations  and   red 
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tape  in  place  now,  I'm  not  sure  we  could 
start  it  today,  given  the  obstacles  of  this 
day  and  age." 

Melba  Krisher,  active  for  many 
years  in  the  local  Methodist  Church  of 
the  Asheville  District,  and  the  WNC 
Conference  of  United  Methodist  Women, 
has  been  connected  with  Givens  Estates 
from  the  start,  at  varying  times  as 
secretary  to  the  board,  a  board  member, 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

"Givens  Estates  was  a  dream,"  she 
said,  "but  a  dream  that  we  could  see  the 
possibility  of  attaining,  and  though  we 
had  to  overcome  certain  obstacles  at 
times,  we  began  to  feel  there  was 
nothing  we  couldn't  accomplish  or  over- 
come. That  came  from  the  caliber  of 
board  members  and  from  the  goodness 
of  the  hearts  of  the  mountain  people  of 
this  region,  and,  of  course,  from  Metho- 
dism. I  think  we  all  saw  that  this  was  a 
wonderful  thing  to  work  toward,  and  the 
impetus  came  when  this  property  from 
the  Givenses  became  available  to  us." 

There  were  other  sources  of  income 
in  those  early  days.  Bishop  L.  Scott 
Allen,  who  succeeded  Bishop  Hunt  as 
resident  bishop  of  the  WNC  Conference, 
started  a  Century  Club  in   which    people 
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pledged  to  donate  $100  a  year  to  Givens 
Estates.  Other  money  came  from  a 
Mother's  Day  offering,  taken  each  year 
in  churches  of  the  Asheville,  Waynes- 
ville,  and  Marion  districts.  And  board 
members  beat  the  bushes,  looking  for 
financial  support.  They  looked  pri- 
marily in  churches  and  found  it  was 
difficult  to  sell  something  that  those 
church  members  couldn't  see.  Once  the 
housing  units  began  to  be  built,  then 
asking  churches  for  donations  became 
an  easier  task. 

"Our  best  public  relations,"  Krisher 
said,  "has  been  the  quality  care  and 
attention  residents  have  received,  the 
fact  that  we  didn't  come  in  and  build  the 
whole  thing  at  once  and  incur  a 
tremendous  indebtedness,  the  fact  that 
we  took  it  slowly,  built  as  we  could, 
moved  the  people  in  as  we  could, 
provided  the  care  as  we  could,  and 
within  fifteen  years  we  had  a  marvelous 
institution." 

As  soon  as  the  HUD  units  were 
built,  the  board  moved  to  construct 
Building  11,  the  first  building  con- 
structed with  private  funds.  Phil  Sales, 
the  man  who  secured  the  Rhymer 
pledge  and  the  man  for  whom  the 
Givens  Estates  nursing  facility  was  later 
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named,  was  treasurer  at  that  time.  He 
was  the  right  man  for  the  job,  having 
been  on  the  finance  committees  of  his 
church,  Trinity  United  Methodist  in 
West  Asheville,  and  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference.  He  was  called 
upon  to  set  up  the  financial  structure  of 
Givens  Estates  and  went  about  the  job 
with  a  fervor.  He  was  vitally  interested 
in  the  retirement  home  and  his  family 
maintains  that  closeness  today. 

A  chemical  engineer  with  the 
Minerals  Research  Laboratory  in  Ashe- 
ville, Sales  was  one  of  the  area's  great 
churchmen.  He  was  also  vitally 
interested  in  the  schools,  and  between 
his  family,  his  churchwork,  his  school 
work,  Givens  Estates,  and  his  parti- 
cipation in  tennis  and  jogging  for 
health,  he  was  a  busy  man.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  says  if  you  need 
someone  to  do  a  job  get  a  busy  man, 
and  in  this  case  the  adage  was  correct. 
Sales  was  a  busy  man,  but  he  found 
time  to  do  the  necessary  financial  work 
for  Givens  Estates. 

Sales's  health  declined  as  con- 
struction progressed  on  the  HUD  units, 
and  the  board  found  another  good 
volunteer  in  Hal  Starnes  to  come  in  and 
help  Sales  with  finances. 
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"I  came  along  as  they  were  com- 
pleting the  HUD  units,"  Starnes  said. 
"As  soon  as  the  HUD  units  were  in 
place,  we  went  ahead  with  Building 
Eleven.  The  board  was  in  a  real 
quandary  as  to  how  much  risk  we  could 
take  with  that  first  privately-financed 
building." 

Construction  estimates  ran  to 
$245,000  for  the  eight-unit  building.  It 
went  up  rather  quickly  and  was 
immediately  occupied.  Now  the  board, 
unable  to  borrow  building  money  on  the 
HUD  buildings,  had  a  structure  that  it 
could  use  for  collateral. 

"Before  construction  on  Building 
Eleven  was  started,"  Starnes  said,  "I 
went  to  First  Union  National  Bank  and 
placed  a  mortgage  loan  on  it  but  we 
never  had  to  use  a  penny  of  that 
construction  loan.  Once  we  got  started, 
the  units  were  leased  before  con- 
struction began  and  money  came  in 
faster  than  construction  was  completed. 
We  let  that  deed  of  trust  on  Building 
Eleven  stand  as  an  ace  in  the  hole." 

The  board  also  set  up  individual 
financing  plans  for  people  who  wanted 
to  get  units  at  Givens  Estates  but  didn't 
have  ready  cash.  "We  only  had  one  man 
request   financing,"    Starnes    said,    "and 
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he  did  only  because  he  didn't  want  to 
sell  some  stocks.  He  paid  off  his  loan 
within  a  couple  of  years,  and  to  my 
knowledge  that  was  the  only  unit  we 
financed." 

Phil  Sales  died  October  21,  1981, 
six  days  after  his  sixty-third  birthday. 
He  lived  to  see  the  first  eleven  buildings 
finished  and  people  in  residence  at 
Givens  Estates. 
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Five:    Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Givens 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Givens, 
who  donated  their  property  and  Mrs. 
Givens's  money  to  the  retirement 
center,  were  very  private  people  who 
apparently  cultivated  few  close  personal 
friends  but  had  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind at  heart.  Evidently  they  were 
appreciative  of  the  wealth  they  had 
accumulated  during  their  lifetimes 
because  they  were  generous  in  sharing  it 
with  charities  they  deemed  worthy. 

They  lived  in  semi-seclusion  in  an 
oceanfront  home  in  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  in  the  winter,  and  at  their 
estate  on  Sweeten  Creek  Road  just  south 
of  Asheville  in  the  summer,  welcoming 
guests  to  their  home  in  daytime,  but 
never  accommodating  overnight  guests 
on  the  premises.  They  always  quartered 
guests  at  Biltmore  Forest  Country   Club 
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or  in  one  of  Asheville's  downtown  hotels. 

To  say  that  they  were  eccentric 
might  either  be  overstating  or  under- 
stating the  case;  they  were  simply 
private  people  who  could  afford  the 
lifestyle  they  lived  and  insisted  on  living 
it  their  way. 

Dr.  Givens  earned  his  living  as  a 
biochemist  who  taught  at  Cornell,  Yale, 
and  the  University  of  Rochester.  Mrs. 
Givens,  born  Marion  Jackson,  inherited 
her  family's  fortune.  They  each  invested 
heavily  in  Florida  orange  groves  and 
apparently  accumulated  much  wealth  in 
that  business.  But  the  bulk  of  Dr. 
Givens's  earned  wealth  came  from  his 
development  in  the  1920s  of  a  chemical 
preservative  that  increased  the  shelf  life 
of  oranges,  allowing  orchardists  for  the 
first  time  to  ship  oranges  from  Florida 
across  the  country  without  fear  of 
rotting.  Later,  he  invented  or  perfected 
K-rations  during  World  War  II,  a 
lucrative  project. 

Their  marriage  license,  issued 
October  5,  1914,  in  Saluda,  North 
Carolina,  shows  that  both  were  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  G.  D.  and  Lilly  May  Jack- 
son of  Eustice,  Florida,  and  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Margaret  F.    Givens    and    the 
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late  Jackson  Givens  of  Louden,  Ken- 
tucky. He  had  been  born  December  9, 
1888,  in  Pittsburgh,  Kentucky.  They 
were  married  by  the  Rev.  Brooke  G. 
White,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Saluda  on  October 
9,  1914,  four  days  after  the  issuance  of 
their  license. 

The  most  complete  insights  into 
the  lives  of  these  two  people  came  from 
Hadlow,  attorney  for  Mrs.  Givens,  and 
Thomas  E.  Camp,  trust  officer  for  the 
couple,  both  of  whom  spent  countless 
hours  with  the  Givenses,  sorting  out 
and  attending  to  legal  and  philanthropic 
details.  Particularly  later  in  the  Giv- 
enses' lives,  these  two  men  knew  them 
perhaps  better  than  anyone  else. 

"They  had  no  family  that  they 
recognized,"  Mr.  Hadlow  said,  "and  it 
was  clear  that  they  were  going  to  give 
their  fortunes  to  charity  because  they 
had  spent  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
their  lives  in  a  very  industrious  estate- 
planning  series  of  efforts,  picking  out 
first  one  and  then  another  charity,  but 
they  had  not  hit  on  the  final  beneficiary 
of  their  estate." 

Hadlow  and  Camp  flew  to  Asheville 
on  occasion  to  meet  with  the  Givenses, 
and     were     always     quartered     at     the 
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country  club    or   in    a    downtown   hotel. 

"For  whatever  reason,"  Hadlow  said, 
"they  would  not  have  overnight  guests 
on  their  property.  They  had  a  gigantic 
and  gorgeous  rose  garden  and  perhaps 
it  was  for  fear  of  damage  to  it  that  they 
didn't  want  traffic  on  the  place." 

Actually,  according  to  Camp,  they 
had  two  rose  gardens  --  his  and  hers. 
"In  later  years,"  Camp  said,  "the  doctor 
always  talked  about  his  rose  garden  and 
her  rose  garden.  His  was  at  the  rear  of 
the  house  and  her's  was  at  the  front 
side  sort  of  east  of  the  house.  They 
were  beautiful  gardens,  and  they  would 
have  me  come  up  when  they  were  in  full 
bloom.  They  always  had  a  business 
reason  for  me  being  there,  but  I  think  a 
lot  of  it  also  was  to  show  me  how  pretty 
the  gardens  were." 

Camp  thought  Dr.  Givens  was  the 
most  informed  person  he  had  ever 
known  from  the  standpoint  of  taxation. 

"He  read  all  the  time,"  Camp  said. 
"He  would  read  anything  on  taxation. 
He  felt  he  was  paying  too  much  in  the 
way  of  taxes,  and  he  was  not 
particularly  happy  at  any  time  with  the 
way  the  government  was  spending 
money.  Therefore,  he  looked  for  ways  to 
help  others  and  at  the   same    time    save 
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taxes  and  gain  more  spendable  income 
for  the  two  of  them. 

"By  the  same  token,"  Camp  added, 
"they  were  not  spending  all  the  money 
they  were  accumulating.  It  was  really 
just  a  game  with  Dr.  Givens  in  that  he 
was  constantly  trying  to  think  up  a  new 
vehicle  or  device  by  which  he  could 
reduce  his  taxes." 

The  Givenses  kept  their  estates 
separate  from  each  other,  which  is  the 
reason  Givens  Estates  Retirement 
Community  is  known  in  the  plural 
sense.  They  even  employed  different 
lawyers  from  the  same  firm,  that  of 
Mahoney,  Hadlow  and  Adams  of  Jack- 
sonville. At  first  Hadlow  represented 
both  of  them  but  later  Dr.  Givens 
employed  tax  attorney  Fred  Steffey  of 
the  same  firm,  and  Hadlow  remained 
Mrs.  Givens's  attorney.  When  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Givens  had  a  business  matter 
between  the  two  of  them,  frequently 
both  lawyers  had  to  be  present. 

Camp  called  Dr.  Givens  "a  very 
generous  person,"  but  added  that  his 
generosity  usually  was  tempered  with 
certain  restrictions. 

"This  was  basically  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institutions  involved,"  Camp  said, 
"but  sometimes  the  institutions  felt  they 
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would  like  to  have  more  freedom  with 
the  money  than  Dr.  Givens  allowed 
them  to  have.  Basically,  the  doctor  was 
a  person  who  wanted  to  see  money  set 
up  perpetually.  He  did  not  want  to  see  it 
go  into  annual  drives,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  be  gone.  He  wanted  to  see  it 
set  up  where  the  income  was  used 
forever,  but  the  principal  was  never 
used." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Givens  were  examples 
of  the  first  law  of  physics,  "opposites 
attract."  He  was  often  a  fiery,  stormy 
man,  while  her  disposition  tended  to 
run  more  smoothly,  like  a  quietly 
flowing  river. 

"They  were  a  unique  pair,"  Hadlow 
said.  "They  were  very  charitable  since 
they  intended  to  give  away  everything 
they  ever  owned,  and  eventually  did. 
Their  list  of  charities  was  as  long  as 
your  arm.  They  gave  the  entire 
operating  room  suite  of  the  Halifax 
Hospital  in  Daytona  Beach  where  they 
had  their  winter  home;  and  they  gave  a 
tremendous  library,  which  bears  their 
names,  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore.  After  Dr.  Givens's  death, 
Mrs.  Givens  gave  his  huge  Steuben  glass 
collection  to  the  DeEtte  Holden  Cummer 
Museum  in  Jacksonville.    They  constant- 
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ly  gave  away  treasures.    They  were  good, 
charitable  people." 

There  was  no  question  that  they 
were  charitable,  but  Hadlow  added  that 
they  were  also  cranky. 

"They  were  contrary  with  one 
another,"  he  said,  "and  would  kind  of 
nip  at  each  other  all  the  time.  But  they 
were  also  tremendously  affectionate  to 
one  another.  Mrs.  Givens  gave  her  hus- 
band a  boutonniere  rose  every  day  of  his 
married  life.  If  they  weren't  at  home 
where  she  had  her  own  rose  garden,  she 
would  order  one  from  a  florist.  As  a 
result,  he  always  wore  a  coat,  and  put 
the  rose  in  the  button  hole.  So  they 
were  affectionate,  yet  contrary,  always 
snipping  at  each  other." 

The  fact  that  he  died  first  --  on 
April  19,  1970,  before  Mrs.  Givens's 
death  on  December  31,  1973  --  is  per- 
haps a  primary  reason  Givens  Estates  is 
a  retirement  home  today. 

He  left  her  his  share  of  the 
property  on  Sweeten  Creek  Road  without 
stipulating  what  she  should  do  with  it, 
depending  upon  her  good  judgment  to 
dispose  of  it  to  charity  or  to  a  humane 
cause.  "He  had  an  entirely  different 
estate  plan  from  Mrs.  Givens,"  Wood 
said.    "It  is  my   understanding    that   his 
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charities  were  colleges  and  universities 
he  was  affiliated  with,  either  as  an 
alumnus  or  teacher  or  whatever." 

"Tom  Camp  and  I  were  able  to  have 
a  good  bit  of  input  into  her  thinking 
about  what  she  should  do  with  the 
estates,"  Hadlow  said.  "We  would  have 
had  much  less  input  with  him  since  he 
was  pretty  hard-headed." 

The  Givenses'  lives  were  regimented 
very  closely.  They  lived  by  extremely 
strict  routine. 

"They  lived  a  certain  number  of 
months  in  Daytona,"  Hadlow  said,  "then 
they  would  close  up  the  house  there  and 
move  to  Asheville.  They  had  a  new 
Cadillac  and  an  old  Pontiac,  and  they 
had  a  chauffeur.  They  always  brought 
the  chauffeur  and  both  cars  to  Ashe- 
ville." 

Rather  than  have  the  chauffeur 
drive  one  automobile  and  Dr.  Givens  the 
other,  he  hired  an  off-duty  Biltmore 
Forest  policeman  to  ride  the  bus  from 
Asheville  to  Daytona  each  spring  and 
drive  the  Cadillac  to  Asheville.  He'd  drive 
it  back  to  Daytona  in  the  fall  and  ride 
the  bus  back  to  Asheville.  Dr.  Givens 
would  not  let  the  chauffeur  drive  the 
Cadillac.    He  always  drove  the  Pontiac. 

Dr.    Givens   was    a  terrible     driver. 
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Tom  Camp  remembers  his  first  ride  with 
the  doctor.  The  way  Camp  relates  the 
story,  they  were  in  Mt.  Dora,  Florida, 
looking  over  the  Givens  property,  and 
Dr.  Givens  said,  "Let's  go  to  lunch.  Get 
in  my  car  and  we'll  leave  yours." 

Dr.  Givens  was  driving  what  Camp 
termed  "a  sporty  Chrysler  Imperial," 
and  from  the  Givens  property  to 
wherever  they  had  lunch  --  several  miles 
--  Dr.  Givens  failed  to  stop  for  any  stop 
sign. 

After  they  barreled  through  several 
signs,  Camp  was  scared  to  death. 
When  they  came  to  another,  he 
exclaimed:    "Doctor,  there's  a  stop  sign!" 

"Oh,  I  see  it,"  Dr.  Givens  said,  and 
shot  through  it  without  slowing  down. 

"The  Givenses  were  creatures  of 
extreme  habit,"  said  Hadlow.  "Coming 
from  Daytona  to  Asheville,  or  vice  versa, 
they  always  followed  the  exact  same 
route  and  always  stopped  at  the  same 
filling  stations  and  luncheon  houses 
with  their  little  procession." 

When  Dr.  Givens  died,  Mrs.  Givens 
brought  his  body  back  to  Asheville  for 
burial  and  had  the  funeral  procession 
follow  the  same  route  and  stop  at  the 
same  places. 

Camp    said     Dr.     Givens's     orange 
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orchards  in  Florida  were  never  top 
grade.  "He  was  a  man  who  wanted  maxi- 
mum return  for  minimum  investment," 
Camp  said.  "If  the  management  com- 
pany recommended  ten  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  tree,  Dr.  Givens  would  try 
to  get  by  with  three.  He  was  a  difficult 
man  to  handle  in  the  management  of 
his  groves;  therefore,  his  groves  were 
not  in  good  shape." 

The  Givenses'  property  on  Sweeten 
Creek  Road  outside  Asheville  was  named 
"Far  Horizons  Farm,"  and  even  in  the 
construction  of  the  house,  Dr.  Givens 
had  clashed  with  authority.  He  built  it, 
Camp  said,  during  World  War  II  when 
building  permits  were  scarce  and  hard  to 
come  by.  "Somehow  he  either  got 
permission  to  build,  or  just  went  ahead 
and  did  it  without  permission,"  Camp 
said,  "but  he  built  it  well,  and  he  built  it 
like  he  and  Mrs.  Givens  wanted  it.  All  of 
the  black  walnut  in  the  interior  of  the 
house  and  all  the  rock  for  the  facade 
came  from  the  estate." 

The  house  was  originally  a  log 
structure,  built  on  the  property 
sometime  before  the  war.  The  wartime 
construction  remodeled  that  building 
and  covered  it  with  stone  facades. 

"That  was    typical    of   Dr.    Givens," 
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Camp  said,  "remodeling  during  the  war. 
He'd  find  a  way  to  do  it." 

One  thing  their  friends  could  not 
understand  was  why  the  Givenses  had 
three  kitchens  in  the  house,  all  hand- 
somely equipped. 

Dr.  Givens  was  also  a  rather 
brusque  man.  He  contemplated  leaving 
a  portion  of  his  estate,  actually  his 
North  Carolina  real  estate,  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  made 
an  appointment  with  an  official  of  the 
university. 

The  man  came  to  see  Dr.  Givens 
apparently  not  knowing  Dr.  Givens  or 
his  intentions.  Dr.  Givens  was  an 
opinionated  man  and  wanted  things  his 
way. 

Givens  came  directly  to  the  point. 
"If  I  were  to  give  you  this  property  upon 
my  death,  what  would  you  do  with  it?" 
he  asked. 

The  university  representative 
blinked  a  couple  of  times  and  said,  "Well, 
we  would  probably  sell  it." 

"Uh  huh,"  Dr.  Givens  mused. 
"Would  you  give  any  consideration  to 
using  the  property  for  an  extension  of 
the  university,  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
medical  school  or  something  of  that 
nature?" 
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"No,"  the  man  said,  "I  don't  think 
we  could  do  that." 

"Fine,"  Dr.  Givens  said,  rising  from 
his  seat.    "Thank  you." 

Abruptly  dismissed,  the  man  left, 
and  a  couple  of  days  later  he  telephoned 
Camp  in  Jacksonville  and  said,  "You 
know,  I  have  a  feeling  my  meeting  with 
Dr.  Givens  didn't  go  well." 

Camp  said,  "Well,  I  think  you've 
understated  the  case." 

Dr.  Givens  had  immediately  written 
off  the  university.  The  school  had  had 
an  excellent  chance  of  inheriting  the 
estate  and  blew  it. 

After  Dr.  Givens's  death,  it 
remained  for  Mrs.  Givens  to  dispose  of 
the  estate.  She  was  struggling  with  the 
question  with  the  help  of  Camp  and 
Hadlow  and  was  leaning  toward  leaving 
everything  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina's  medical  library  when  Hadlow 
made  a  suggestion. 

He  said,  "Mrs.  Givens,  perhaps  you 
would  want  to  do  something  with  this 
property  that  would  kind  of  continue  it 
as  a  whole." 

"Well,  that's  a  good  idea,"  she  said. 
"What  do  you  have  in  mind?" 

Together,  Hadlow  and  Camp 
suggested  the   possibility   of  building     a 
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retirement     home     on     the     property. 

The  more  she  thought  of  it  the 
more  she  liked  the  idea,  but  she  was  not 
sure  that  the  people  in  the  area  needed 
or  even  wanted  such  a  home,  so  she 
decided  to  make  a  conditional  offer  in 
her  will. 

She  instructed  Hadlow  to  rewrite 
her  will.  "I  want  you  to  put  this  in  it:" 
she  said,  "Two  years  after  my  death,  if 
you  can  get  a  home  for  the  elderly 
started,  get  an  agreement  to  construct 
one  and  build  and  maintain  it,  then  you 
are  to  use  my  entire  estate  for  that 
purpose.  And  if  you  cannot  do  this,  you 
are  to  give  it  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  its  medical  library." 

When  Mrs.  Givens  died  in  1973, 
Camp  and  his  wife  accompanied  the 
hearse  carrying  her  body,  following  the 
same  route  as  her  husband  to  Asheville, 
and  interred  her  in  the  mausoleum  that 
already  held  her  husband's  body  in  the 
Calvary  Episcopal  Churchyard  Cemetery 
in  Fletcher,  less  than  ten  miles  down 
the  road  from  the  lovely  Givens  estate. 

From  that  time,  Camp  and  Hadlow 
had  two  years  to  properly  dispose  of  the 
estate  according  to  Mrs.  Givens's 
wishes.  They  immediately  hired  a 
consulting   firm    from   Jacksonville,    the 
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Cathedral  Foundation,  to  explore  the 
need,  the  feasibility,  and  the  possibility 
of  building  such  a  retirement  home  as 
Mrs.  Givens  had  envisioned. 

The  firm  reported  that  the  need 
was  present  and  that  there  were  groups 
who  had  expressed  preliminary  interest. 
Camp  and  Hadlow  came  to  Asheville  to 
investigate.  They  talked  first  to  the 
Episcopalians,  who  already  had  such  a 
facility  nearby  and  who  were,  for 
whatever  reason,  only  lukewarm,  Hadlow 
felt,  to  the  idea  of  receiving  the  estate. 

Next  they  met  with  the  Methodist 
group  chaired  by  Mrs.  Chandler,  which 
included  Dr.  Blackard  and  Wood  and 
others  --  and  this  group's  enthusiasm 
overwhelmed  Camp  and  Hadlow. 

"There  was  no  question  what  we 
were  going  to  do  the  moment  we  met 
with  this  group,"  Hadlow  said  later.  "As 
it  turned  out,  they  had  been  planning 
for  years  to  build  a  home  for  elderly 
Methodists  in  this  area  and  had  been 
waiting  for  some  sort  of  seed  of 
inspiration  and  financing  to  come  along 
that  would  get  them  kicked  off." 

Camp  and  Hadlow  had  the  assets 
and  the  Methodist  group  had  the 
energy,  inspiration,  and  enthusiasm, 
and  the  marriage  was  instant. 
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The  union  might  have  seemed 
unusual  to  some.  Hadlow  was  an 
Episcopalian  and  Camp  a  Baptist,  yet 
they  ended  up  in  the  Methodist  camp. 

"Hadlow  and  I  were  Mrs.  Givens's 
individual  trustees,"  Camp  said,  "and  I 
believe  the  fact  that  we  ended  up  with 
the  Methodists  shows  that  we  did 
exactly  what  Mrs.  Givens  wanted.  She 
wanted  us  to  make  a  selection  based  on 
the  genuine  need  and  cooperative  spirit 
of  people  as  opposed  to  any  church 
affiliation  or  biased  or  prejudiced  ideas." 

All  concerned  with  the  project  then 
recognized  the  need  for  haste.  The 
interested  committee  and  the  Givens 
Trust  had  less  than  two  years  to  get  the 
project  under  way.  They  formed  a  joint 
effort  to  build  the  facility  and  went  to 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
of  Methodists,  which  met  soon  there- 
after, and  the  conference  approved  the 
idea  and  directed  the  joint  group  to  get 
going. 

"They  gave  us  their  moral  support," 
Hadlow  said,  "and  some  initial  financial 
support." 

Mrs.  Chandler  and  Hadlow  and  a 
couple  of  others  set  about  choosing  an 
architect  for  the  project.  When  they 
asked  for  architects  to  come  in  and    give 
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them  concepts  for  developing  the  whole 
thing,  six  or  seven  major  architectural 
firms  from  all  around  the  South 
responded  with  tremendous  concepts 
and  developmental  ideas.  The  enthus- 
iasm of  the  Methodists  seemed  to  be 
catching. 

The  concept  the  committee  accepted 
was  almost  exactly  that  which  residents 
of  Givens  Estates  see  around  them  every 
day.  It  came  from  the  architectural  firm 
of  William  Morgan  Associates  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  Later,  however, 
the  committee  made  a  shift  to  an 
Asheville  architectural  firm,  Moore- 
Robinson,  Inc.,  which  did  the  latter 
stages  of  design  on  the  HUD  units  and 
the  first  of  the  villas,  and  completed 
other  phases  of  architectural  work.  The 
Asheville  firm  of  Wood  and  Cort  became 
architects  for  the  last  group  of  villas,  the 
duplexes,  and  Asbury  Hall. 

The  original  design  was  drawn  by 
Bill  Morgan  of  the  Jacksonville  firm,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was 
looking  at  a  barren  hillside  with  no 
buildings  on  it  and  envisioning  what 
Givens  Estates  would  look  like  some 
day. 

"He  saw  these  two  little  streams 
running     down    and    the   V   concept     of 
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Givens  Estates'  logo  is  a  cluster  of  purple  grapes 
surrounded  by  a  gold  border.  The  grapes  and  green 
leaves  represent  communion,  the  promise  of  new 
life.  The  gold  border  symbolizes  community  and 
inclusiveness.  (See  color  logo  on  back  cover.) 
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Marion  J.  Givens 


Maurice  H.  Givens 


First  chairperson  of 
Board  of  Directors, 
Helen  S.  Chandler,  with 
Earl  B.  Hadlow,  Trustee, 
Marion  J.  Givens  Trust 


Dr.  Embree  H.  Blackard  and  Dr.  J.  Clay  Madison 


Thomas  E.  Camp,  III,  Trustee,  Marion  J.  Givens  Trust 


Early  Rally  promoting  the  Givens  Estates  dream.  (1 . 
to  r.)  Superintendent  of  Waynesville  District,  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Ralls;  attorney,  Richard  A.  Wood,  Jr.; 
Congressman,  Lamar  Gudger;  Board  Chairperson, 
Helen  S.  Chandler;  Executive  Director,  David  Pease; 
banker,  Charles  E.  Nesbitt;  and  businessman,  Wil- 
liam C.  Anderson 


Completed  Apartments 


1  isiting   Mfthndist  retirement  lommunit 
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First  Apartments  Under  Construction 


First  Apartment  Residents,  Naomi  and  Sallie  Kale 


First  Applicant  for  Villa,  Alma  Browning 


Living  Options 


Duplexes 
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Givens  Estates  Enters  Final  Phase 
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Construction  and  Completion 


Construction  Phase  III  Asbury  Hall  December  1988, 
$8.4  million 


Asbury  Hall,  housing  Congregate  Living,  Sales  Health 
Care  Center,  and  Activity  Areas 


Key  figures  in  development:  (1.  to  r.)  Earl  B.  Hadlow, 
Bishop  L.  Bevel  Jones,  Bishop  Paul  Hardin,  Jr., 
Richard  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  F.  Edward  Broad  well,  Bishop  L. 
Scott  Allen,  Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Reverend 
James  T.  Trollinger. 


Givens  Estates  United  Methodist  Retirement  Com- 
munity receives  a  $225,000  grant  from  The  Duke 
Endowment  for  Sales  Health  Care  Center.  Shown  at 
The  Duke  Endowment  Grant  presentation  are  (1.  to 
r.):  Charles  E.  Nesbitt,  Foundations  Chair  of  Capital 
Campaign;  Ashley  H.  Gale,  Jr.,  The  Duke  Endow- 
ment; Billy  G.  McCall,  The  Duke  Endowment;  Rich- 
ard A.  Wood,  Jr.,  Board  President  and  Chairperson; 
Bishop  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.,  Counsel  for  Church  and 
Public  Relations;  James  T.  Trollinger,  Executive 
Director;  and  Mark  A.  Bailey,  Director  of  Develop- 
ment. 


Philip  N.  Sales,  for  whom  Health 
Care  Facility  is  named 


Executive  Director 
Jim  Trollinger  vis- 
its with  resident 
Mary  Salley  and 
friends 


Associate  Direc- 
tors Kenneth  M. 
Partin  and  Mary  E. 
Bethea  visit  Mary 
Kirk  Jerome  in 
Sales  Health  Care 
Center 


In  the  early  days,  Jane  Le'Onard,  Mary  Jo  Burnette, 
and  Elizabeth  Wilson  enjoy  a  picnic  on  campus 
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Ansel  Martin  and  John  Whitbeck,  woodcarvers 


A  welcome  visitor! 


Resident 
and  Staff 
Outreach 


Viller  Beaman  receives  meal  delivery  on  a  snowy  day 
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Hilda  Waldrep  enjoys  intergenerational  relationship 
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Main  Entrance 


The  Manor,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Givens'  summer  home, 
converted  to  administrative  offices 
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One  of  3  campus  lakes  —  Villa  in  background 


Main  entrance  to  Asbury  Hall 


Musical  groups  —  an  important  part  of 
residents'  enjoyment: 


Dulcimers 


Saints  Alive  Singers 


Jane  L.  Golden  (left),  Resident  Services  Coordinator 
and  recipient  of  the  1988  Human  Services  Director 
of  the  Year  Award  from  the  national  United  Method- 
ist Association  of  Health  and  Welfare  Ministries, 
and  Sales  Health  Care  Center  residents  share  expe- 
riences with  young  friends 


Teen  Volunteers  bring  smiles  to  Sales  Health  Care 
Center  residents 


Relationships  with  local  churches  are 
nurtured 
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Confirmation  Classes  visit  and  experience  interac- 
tions with  residents 


Church  representatives  personally  deliver  gift 


Aerial  View 


Map  Details  160-Acre  Campus 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Givens'  love  of  growing  things,  as 
evidenced  in  their  extensive  rose  garden,  continues 
with  residents'  love  of  gardening 


coming  up  and  around  and  putting  the 
major  facility  in  the  center,"  Hadlow 
said.  "His  design  was  almost  exactly  like 
Givens  Estates  looks  today." 

They  met  the  two-year  deadline, 
and  Givens  Estates  was  off  and  soaring. 

And  in  the  end,  Hadlow  joined  the 
Methodist  Church. 
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Six:    The  Early  Years 

Although  nearly  four  years  were 
required  to  get  residents  on  campus 
from  the  time  of  that  special  session  of 
the  WNC  Conference  until  the  grand 
opening  day,  those  who  founded  and 
built  Givens  Estates  got  the  project 
underway  in  plenty  of  time  to  meet  the 
requirements  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Givens 
in  her  will.  The  first  groundbreaking 
occurred  October  29,  1977,  and  resi- 
dents moved  into  the  seventy-seven 
HUD  units  nineteen  months  later,  in 
May,  1979. 

In  the  early  years,  when  only  those 
ten  HUD  units  existed,  the  downstairs 
area  in  Building  8  was  usually  a  beehive 
of  motion.  It  was  the  center  of 
community  activities,  housing  the 
meeting  place  and  the  dining   room,    kit- 
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chen,  television  room,  laundry,  crafts 
classes,  and  at  the  proper  time,  the 
community  Christmas  tree.  This  room 
was  also  used  for  sorting  the  mail.  All 
the  residents'  mail  was  delivered  to  this 
room  in  a  bag,  and  then  sorted  and 
delivered  to  the  houses,  usually  by  June 
Solari,  Cecil  Lassiter,  and  Sallie  Burke, 
faithful  volunteers. 

Wherever  people  congregate  in 
these  modern  times,  they  soon  feel  the 
need  for  a  certain  amount  of  gov- 
ernment. Call  it  rules  for  living  if  you 
wish.  The  first  order  was  to  set  up  a 
Residents'  Council,  which  would  be  the 
community  governing  body.  The  Rev. 
David  G.  Pease,  first  executive  director, 
asked  that  one  person  from  each 
building  be  appointed  to  form  a 
temporary  governmental  body.  Those 
appointed  were  Jean  Clark,  Pauline 
Thompson,  Sarah  Ward,  Elizabeth  Peck, 
Florence  Hayes,  Cecil  Lassiter,  Eunice 
Potter,  Jim  Randall,  Daniel  Kuykendall, 
Rosalie  Anderson,  and  Elizabeth  Wilson. 

Randall  was  elected  president; 
Peck,  vice  president;  Hayes,  recording 
secretary;  Potter,  corresponding  secre- 
tary;   and  Wilson,  treasurer. 

Lilian  Jenkins,  Elizabeth  Peck,  and 
Alma  Browning    drew   up    the   commun- 
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ity's  first  by-laws  which  were  adopted 
August  21,  1980.  The  first  officers  of 
the  community  elected  under  the  by- 
laws were  Peck,  president;  Jenkins,  vice 
president;  Virginia  O'Shaughnessy, 
treasurer;  and  Thompson,  correspond- 
ing secretary. 

From  the  start,  Givens  Estates, 
although  built  and  operated  by  the 
Methodists,  was  a  non-sectarian 
community,  housing  folks  of  many 
faiths.  Thus,  pastors  of  various  denom- 
inations came  to  conduct  devotional 
services  each  week,  and  these  times 
became  a  real  source  of  inspiration.  Sol- 
ari  was  songleader  and  Virginia  Somers, 
accompanist.  Elizabeth  Wilson,  who  had 
taught  Bible  at  Montreat-Anderson 
College,  led  a  weekly  Bible  Class.  Mary 
Jo  Burnette  conducted  singalongs.  A 
prayer  group  and  prayer  chain  was 
coordinated  by  Edith  Morgan,  former 
missionary  to  India. 

Residents  had  no  problem  staying 
busy.  Virginia  O'Shaughnessy  organized 
a  book  club,  with  reviews  by  residents 
and  outsiders.  She  also  promoted 
several  other  cultural  activities,  including 
membership  in  and  attendance  to  the 
North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra; 
trips  to  plays  at  the  Southern  Appalach- 
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ian  Repertory  Theater  at  Mars  Hill 
College;  and  musical  programs  and 
lectures  at  the  public  library.  Ruth 
O'Shaughnessy,  Virginia's  sister,  was  a 
talented  musician  and  concert  pianist 
who  gave  several  concerts  in  their 
apartment. 

In  such  a  community,  it  does  not 
require  much  time  to  ferret  out  the 
talent  within,  and  soon  the  community 
began  to  enjoy  a  series  of  programs 
featuring  residents. 

Through  the  year,  residents  work- 
ed on  crafts,  anticipating  selling  them  at 
a  bazaar,  which  was  eventually  done. 
Proceeds  were  divided  between  Givens 
Estates  and  the  council.  The  bazaar  was 
repeated  each  year,  always  with 
increasing  proceeds. 

By  their  actions,  residents  made  it 
known  that  one  of  their  favorite 
activities  was  walking.  At  almost  any 
time  in  good  weather,  groups  could  be 
seen  either  strolling  along  or  vigorously 
walking  for  exercise,  always  enjoying  the 
surrounding  nature.  An  American  flag 
was  raised  and  lowered  daily. 

The  thought  probably  never  crossed 
the  minds  of  those  pioneers  when  they 
moved  in  that  they  would  soon  be  giving 
a     baby   shower   --   but   they   did!     The 
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shower  was  held  in  honor  of  Marcia 
Kendrick,  resident  services  director,  and 
her  new  daughter. 

Residents  enjoyed  trips  to  Lake 
Junaluska  for  the  United  Methodist 
Women's  Conference,  the  United 
Methodist  Conference  of  the  Laity,  and 
to  hear  the  excellent  Junaluska  Singers. 
There  were  many  contacts  between 
Givens  and  the  Brooks-Howell  Home  in 
Asheville. 

Givens  Estates  was  also  the  site  of 
a  government  meal  program,  crowded 
into  Building  8.  It  was  a  happy 
arrangement,  regardless  of  the  lack  of 
space,  and  many  volunteered  as  helpers 
and  waiters.  Soon  this  activity  served 
not  only  as  a  food  program  but  as  a 
daily  gathering,  with  announcements, 
prayers  for  the  sick,  and  good  fellow- 
ship. 

Folks  from  Givens  Estates  traveled 
in  their  own  van,  a  gift  from  the 
Methodist  women  of  the  district  and 
other  friends.  Later  a  second  van  was 
added,  and  both  residents  and  friends 
gave  generously  of  their  time  as  drivers 
and  helpers. 

The  Beta  Club,  the  honor  society  of 
Valley  Springs  School,  delightfully  kept 
residents  in   touch   with   young   people. 
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Students  adopted  residents  who  wanted 
to  participate  and  showered  them  with 
attention:  parties  at  Givens  Estates  and 
at  the  school,  visits,  presents,  greeting 
cards,  dinners,  plays  --  and  much, 
much  love. 

Soon,  surrounding  communities 
were  joining  in  to  help  and  to  support 
the  residents  of  Givens  Estates.  Fire 
and  police  departments  gave  instruc- 
tions on  possible  emergencies;  the  Bun- 
combe County  Legal  Department 
assisted  in  drawing  up  wills;  the 
County  Health  Department  gave  tests; 
Home  Extension  members  and  other 
friends  taught  exercise  and  craft  classes; 
churches  and  church  groups  invited  the 
Givens  residents  to  their  affairs,  and 
came  to  Givens  with  musical  and 
delightful  children's  programs. 

Whatever  was  needed,  someone  was 
able  and  willing  to  provide. 
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Seven:   Making  It 
Happen 

Success  often  hinges  on  having  the 
right  person  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  Some  call  this  luck  and 
others  call  it  Providence.  Whatever,  it 
happened  at  a  crucial  time  in  the  life  of 
Givens  Estates. 

Following  construction  of  the  first 
ten  housing  units,  completed  in  1981  -- 
the  HUD  units,  as  they  became  known  -- 
and  one  unit  of  villas,  the  great  dream  of 
a  masterful  retirement  home  ground 
almost  to  a  halt.  For  seventeen  months 
the  project  remained  in  a  quagmire, 
suffering  from  a  variety  of  maladies. 
The  first  three  independent  living 
houses  were  built  during  that  time  on 
Far  Horizons  Lane,  but  that  was  all. 

Board  members  sought  strong 
leadership  for  the  project  and  had 
trouble  finding  it. 
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In  August  of  1976,  the  first 
executive  director,  a  Methodist  minister 
named  David  Pease  came  to  work.  He 
had  been  an  assistant  director  in  a  fairly 
large,  well-established  Methodist  retire- 
ment home  in  upper  New  York  State. 
He  left  in  September  of  1979,  four 
months  after  the  first  residents  moved 
in. 

The  next  director,  Ed  Bell,  was  in 
nursing  home  administration  at  a 
Lutheran  facility  when  hired  by  Givens 
Estates.  He  stayed  a  year,  from  October 
1979  to  October  1980. 

"These  first  two  directors,"  said  Hal 
Starnes,  "were  managing  directors  and 
didn't  have  the  rapport  with  the  WNC 
Conference  that  we  needed.  We  needed 
a  director  who  could  communicate  and 
build  rapport  with  the  Conference  and 
with  Methodist  people  in  general." 

Late  in  1980,  Dr.  Chandler 
attended  a  funeral  in  Charlotte  which 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  T. 
Trollinger,  minister  at  Oakley  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Asheville.  She  was 
so  impressed  with  him  that  at  a  later 
meeting  of  Asheville  district  ministers  at 
Givens  Estates  she  approached 
Trollinger  and  asked,  "How  would  you 
like  to  be   executive   director  here?"      He 
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knew  little  about  Givens  Estates,  but  the 
idea  must  have  intrigued  him.  He 
agreed  to  visit  Dr.  Chandler  in  her  home 
and  discuss  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ment. The  upshot  was  that  the  board 
approved  him  and  Bishop  Allen  ap- 
pointed him  to  Givens  Estates  as 
executive  director.  He  came  to  work  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981. 

Two  things  in  Jim  Trollinger's  back- 
ground helped  qualify  him  for  the  task. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  having  grown 
up  in  a  building  family.  His  father  was  a 
realtor  at  Asheboro  in  Randolph  County, 
North  Carolina,  and  his  family  owned  a 
construction  business.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  architectural  drawings  and 
had  been  exposed  to  the  workings  of 
building  contractors  all  his  life.  His 
understanding  of  finances  went  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  local  church.  Sec- 
ondly, while  he  leaned  toward  the  parish 
pastorhood,  he  did  not  feel  that  God 
had  called  him  exclusively  to  one  form  of 
Christian  ministry  and  no  other. 

"I  believe  God  is  a  God  of  possi- 
bilities and  options,"  he  said,  "and  that 
His  concern  for  us  covers  the  fullness  of 
life.  I  had  never  expected  to  be  ap- 
pointed beyond  the  local  church,  and  I 
did  struggle  with   this.     I    felt   sincerely 
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that  Givens  Estates  was  a  place  that  I 
might  serve,  but  I  felt  that  in  going  there 
I  would  only  be  going  for  two  or  three  or 
four  years  at  most  since  I  had  been  told 
that  my  major  job  would  be  dealing  with 
a  poor  public  relations  policy  as  it 
related  to  local  residents  and  the 
Church." 

To  say  that  Givens  Estates  was  in 
a  state  of  struggle  when  Trollinger  took 
over  was  expressing  it  mildly.  "I  don't 
think  it's  an  understatement  to  say 
they  were  in  a  situation  in  which  their 
needs  were  great,"  Trollinger  explained. 
"And  they  were,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
buying  a  pig  in  a  poke  when  they  offered 
the  job  to  me.  I  am  not  being  modest 
when  I  say  that,  because  it  is  an  apt 
description.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
retrospect  I  can  see  that  I  was  a  classic 
example  of  a  fool  rushing  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.  Had  I  really  known 
what  was  going  on,  what  had  gone  on, 
and  what  we  had  to  face,  I  probably 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  and  might 
have  said  no.  Ignorance  being  bliss  in 
that  situation  was  probably  most 
advantageous." 

Givens  Estates  was  at  a  critical 
place  in  its  history,  the  executive 
committee     had   been   very   clear   about 
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that,  and  the  bishop  and  superinten- 
dent had  been  even  clearer  in  letting 
Trollinger  know  it  would  be  an  uphill 
battle  to  develop  the  project  because  of 
the  struggles  the  project  was  having  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

The  image  of  Givens  Estates  in  the 
communities  it  was  supposed  to  serve 
first  was  not  great.  No  one  had  paid 
real  attention  to  public  relations,  to 
building  the  project's  image  in  the  eyes 
of  those  nearest  it.  Partially  because  of 
that,  financing  was  less  than  adequate 
at  that  point.  Residents  of  Givens 
Estates  were  anxious  about  the  future, 
wondering  what  would  happen  to  them 
if  the  project  didn't  fly.  Givens  Estates 
had  no  way  to  provide  the  central 
services  residents  required.  They  were 
only  getting  a  place  to  live  and  some 
limited  emergency  protection  on  an 
around-the-clock  basis.  No  type  of 
marketing  was  being  done.  A  project 
such  as  this  might  sell  itself,  but 
chances  were  it  wouldn't.  It  needed  a  big 
boost  in  this  area.  The  thing  it  needed 
most  was  people  wanting  to  come  and 
live  there,  and  it  didn't  have  that  at  the 
time. 

"Once  I  arrived,"  Trollinger  said,  "I 
realized  I  had  ample  challenge  and   I   be- 
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came  energized  by  that."  He  discovered 
he  had  a  variety  of  persons  willing  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  task,  people 
like  Helen  Chandler,  Dick  Wood,  Phil 
Sales,  Bill  Anderson,  Clay  Madison, 
Embree  Blackard. 

As  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, William  C.  (Bill)  Anderson,  a 
West  Virginian  retired  from  the  lumber 
business  and  an  excellent  businessman, 
guided  the  development  of  Givens 
Estates  in  the  crucial  days.  Charlie 
Nesbitt,  the  banker,  once  said  of  him, 
"Bill  taught  me  more  about  cash  flow 
than  I  thought  I'd  ever  know."  And- 
erson's favorite  word  seemed  to  be 
"cushion."  When  someone  pointed  out  a 
seeming  abundance  in  some  area,  he 
would  smile  and  say,  "That's  a  cushion." 

For  their  contributions  over  the 
years,  Dr.  Blackard,  Dr.  Madison,  and 
Bill  Anderson  were  named  lifetime 
members  of  the  Givens  Estates  board  of 
directors,  and  Dr.  Chandler,  who  served 
as  chairperson  from  Givens  Estates' 
inception  until  1982,  was  elected  hono- 
rary life  chairperson. 

Dick  Wood  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  executive 
committee  since  the  first.  "I  firmly 
believe   that   Dick  Wood   is   the   person 
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responsible,  apart  from  that  early 
group,  for  Givens  Estates  being  where  it 
is  today,"  Trollinger  said.  "He  came 
along  at  a  time  when  he  was  needed;  he 
saw  that  we  had  a  good  future  with  a  lot 
of  hard  work  ahead  of  us,  and  he  was 
willing  to  commit  himself  to  it.  His 
involvement,  name  recognition,  contacts, 
all  that  is  important,  but  that  has  to  be 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Dick  has  a 
very  strong  commitment  to  what  the 
United  Methodist  Church  is  all  about 
and  he  saw  Givens  Estates  as  a  fine 
opportunity  for  compassionate,  caring 
ministry  to  older  adults." 

There  were  only  ninety-nine 
residents  on  the  premises  when  Troll- 
inger came  and  Buildings  1  through  1 1 
had  been  built.  Groundbreaking  for  the 
first  phase  of  Asbury  Hall  had  been  held 
six  weeks  before,  on  November  15,  1980, 
and  grading  of  the  land  had  begun,  but 
there  was  no  waiting  list  of  prospective 
residents,  and  no  one  in  sight  to  occupy 
any  buildings  being  constructed. 

After  assessing  the  situation, 
mainly  through  conversations  with  resi- 
dents, the  board  of  directors,  and  with 
pastors  and  key  lay  persons  in  the 
three    districts    of  Methodism   involved, 
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Trollinger  concluded  that  several  major 
obstacles  had  to  be  overcome  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  that  the  greatest  of 
these  was  probably  public  relations. 

"That  had  a  direct  relationship  on 
whether  we  would  be  able  to  build  a 
waiting  list,"  he  said.  "There  was  a 
generally  negative  feeling  toward  Givens 
Estates,  and  the  farther  I  went  from 
Asheville  in  either  direction  the  more  I 
found  that  our  public  relations  was 
facing  difficulty  and  had  been  for  some 
time." 

He  had  to  shore  things  up  with 
residents,  who  had  had  three  executive 
directors  in  a  period  of  fifteen  months, 
and  he  was  able  to  do  this  with  the  help 
of  several  residents  whom  he  calls  "fine, 
solid  Christian  people  with  hearts  of 
gold."  They  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
check  the  flow  of  negativism  and  over  a 
period  of  time  they  did  it  very  well. 

With  the  help  of  Methodist  friends 
Trollinger  was  able  to  come  up  with  a  list 
of  names  of  prospective  residents,  and 
he  immediately  started  marketing  Build- 
ing 12.  The  board  even  changed  the 
plans  for  the  building,  customizing  it  a 
bit  more  to  the  tastes  of  these  potential 
residents. 

He  dealt  immediately  with  the  pub- 
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lie  relations  issue.  "We  were  able  to  do 
that  within  months,"  he  said.  "What  we 
had  to  do  was  let  the  people  know  we 
were  an  extension  of  them  as  United 
Methodists,  that  we  were  not  there  to 
dictate  but  to  hear  their  concerns  and 
needs,  and  then  be  sensitive  and 
responsive  as  we  developed  Givens 
Estates. 

"We  went  about  it  at  the  grass 
roots.  We  beat  the  bushes  in  the  three 
districts,  individually  and  with  any 
group  of  Methodists  --  ministers,  laiety, 
or  combination  of  both  --  that  we  could 
get  together.  We  had  to  accomplish  that 
at  the  same  time  we  were  dealing  with 
the  concerns  and  anxieties  of  the 
residents  internally." 

"We  set  up  these  meetings,"  Hal 
Starnes  said,  "and  had  a  little  dog  and 
pony  show.  I  was  treasurer  then;  Phil 
Sales  had  died.  I  remember  going  to 
these  meetings  and  my  turn  to  speak 
would  be  third  or  fourth,  and  it  was  my 
job  to  tell  about  finances.  We  wanted  to 
sound  upbeat,  like  we  were  in  good 
shape  financially,  so  I  usually  told  them 
the  story  of  how  the  Givenses  gave  us 
the  160  acres  with  a  fine  home,  and  a 
two  and  a  half  million  dollar  trust  fund, 
and  that  we  had  pledges  of  another  half- 
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million  dollars,  and  I  made  it  glow.  I'd 
tell  them  that  with  all  these  advantages 
we  couldn't  go  wrong,  and  once  Dr. 
Madison  followed  me  and  I  had  painted 
such  a  glowing  picture,  he  got  up  and 
looked  at  me  and  said,  'You  know,  I'm 
just  wondering  when  we're  going  to 
declare  our  first  dividend.'" 

Trollinger  and  the  board  had  made 
other  key  moves.  In  1982  they  had 
brought  back  Dr.  Madison  in  a  new  role. 
One  of  the  early  movers  of  the  project, 
Dr.  Madison  was  hired  as  Givens 
Estates'  director  of  development,  and  he 
feels  today  that  if  he  made  any  signi- 
ficant progress  in  that  role  it  was  in  the 
area  of  building  good  will. 

His  first  task  was  to  try  to  raise 
money,  and  that  was  difficult  at  that 
time,  but  he  thought  if  he  could  build 
good  will  for  Givens  Estates  it  might  pay 
off  in  a  financial  way  later.  Thus  he 
traveled  the  Asheville,  Waynesville,  and 
Marion  districts  for  the  next  three 
years,  preaching  a  good  word  about 
Givens  Estates  and  talking  with  those 
who  would  listen,  all  of  this  with  the 
consent  of  the  preachers  whose 
churches  he  visited. 

"I  emphasized  making  bequests 
through   wills,"    Dr.    Madison    said.        "I 
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don't  know  what  bequests  have  been 
made.  Nobody  expected  the  Jewish  lady 
in  Asheville  to  leave  $10,000  to  Givens 
Estates  in  her  will.  Those  things  hap- 
pen. I  sometimes  liken  raising  money  to 
working  down  on  the  farm.  You  know 
that  in  one  of  those  brushpiles  there's  a 
rabbit,  but  you  never  know  which  one. 
You've  got  to  jump  up  on  all  of  them  to 
find  the  rabbit.  You  can  contact  a  lot  of 
people  and  be  most  discouraged,  and 
then  suddenly  up  jumps  the  rabbit. 
Someone  comes  through  and  surprises 
you,  and  you  never  know  who  it  will  be. 

"I  feel  that  I  did  more  good  in  the 
area  of  good  will  than  in  raising  money." 

"One  of  the  other  people  who  was  a 
tremendous  help  to  me  and  to  Givens 
Estates,"  said  Trollinger,  "was  Bishop 
Paul  Hardin.  Just  after  Dr.  Madison 
chose  to  retire  in  1985,  Bishop  Hardin, 
then  retired,  came  as  our  Counsel  for 
Church  and  Public  Relations  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  He  and  Mrs.  Hardin  ulti- 
mately moved  to  Givens  Estates. 
Working  with  Dr.  Madison  and  Bishop 
Hardin  both  was  something  like  gaining 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval. 
They  were  able  to  provide  inroads  for 
Givens  Estates  that  we  would  never  have 
had  without  them.      They   both    deserve 
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high  praises  in  the  history  of  Givens 
Estates. 

"Dr.  Mary  Bethea,  a  well-known 
United  Methodist  deaconess  and 
diaconal  minister,  also  deserves  a  place 
right  up  there  among  the  folks  who 
charted  the  course  of  Givens  Estates," 
Trollinger  said.  "In  a  sense,  Mary 
actually  became  my  mentor.  I  had  been 
chairman  of  the  personnel  committee  at 
the  Brooks-Howell  Home  in  Asheville 
where  Mary  served  as  director,  and  we 
had  worked  very  closely  together.  She 
was  my  sounding  board.  She  was  the 
person,  based  on  her  own  experiences, 
who  could  quickly  point  me  in  the  right 
direction.  How  could  I  have  done 
without  her?  Thank  God  these  people 
were  around." 

Also  very  quickly,  Trollinger  dealt 
with  the  matter  of  marketing  the 
retirement  community.  "We  knew  we 
had  to  get  it  off  dead  center,"  he  said, 
"and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  we  had 
to  do  a  couple  of  things:  Beyond  getting 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors, 
we  had  to  get  bank  financing  so  we  could 
build,  and  then  we  had  to  get  applicants 
who  wanted  to  live  in  these  units.  To  do 
that,  we  had  to  show  people  that  Givens 
Estates  had  a  healthy  future." 
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At  first,  the  going  was  slow,  but 
then  real  progress  was  shown  and  the 
momentum  escalated  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  ten  years. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors  contained  men  and 
women  of  such  stature  that  bank  loans 
became  less  a  problem,  especially  after 
bankers  saw  the  progress  suddenly 
being  made  at  Givens  Estates.  The  first 
loan  came  through  very  quickly  after 
Trollinger  assumed  his  office,  a 
$125,000  loan  from  First  Union  Nat- 
ional Bank,  and  by  late  spring  Building 
12  was  under  construction.  The  emph- 
asis that  Jim  Trollinger  put  on 
marketing  paid  off  that  summer,  too,  for 
when  Building  12  was  opened  and 
dedicated  in  October  of  1981,  all  eight  of 
its  units  were  occupied  by  new 
residents. 

"The  next  thing  we  needed  to  do," 
Trollinger  said,  "was  to  find  a  way  to 
continue  what  we  were  slowly  beginning 
to  see  success  in:  marketing."  Troll- 
inger talked  to  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  executive  committee  about  Giv- 
ens Estates  breaking  with  tradition  and 
establishing  its  own  in-house  marketing 
program,  something  unheard  of  in  non- 
profit homes  for  the  aged.    Other  similar 
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facilities  gave  Givens  Estates  the  horse 
laugh  when  this  program  was  an- 
nounced. Those  facilities  had  been 
developed  a  long  time  and  were  sitting 
on  Easy  Street,  and  things  were  going 
smoothly  for  them.  They  had  been  the 
only  kids  on  the  block  and  here  came  a 
brash  young  newcomer  attempting  to  do 
something  different. 

In  August  of  1981,  Kenneth  M. 
Partin  became  director  of  marketing, 
heading  Givens  Estates'  own  marketing 
department.  He  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion, assuming  some  other  responsi- 
bilities along  the  way,  until  Trollinger 
left  in  June  of  1991.  At  that  time, 
Partin  succeeded  Trollinger  as  executive 
director. 

The  board  of  directors  made 
another  important  change  sometime  in 
the  first  two  years  of  Trollinger's 
administration.  They  extended  the  Mas- 
ter Plan  time  frame  for  construction. 
The  changes  made  the  Master  Plan 
more  reasonable  and  lessened  tension 
on  everyone. 

Trollinger  began  thinking  about 
personnel.  As  new  buildings  went  up 
and  the  population  of  Givens  Estates 
increased,  new  personnel  were  added. 
After  considerable  thought,    he   went   to 
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the  board  of  directors  and  convinced 
them  that  Givens  Estates  now  needed 
key  staff  personnel  as  department 
heads.  He  was  able  to  put  together  an 
outstanding  group  of  department  heads 
who  functioned  as  specialists  and 
became  a  part  of  a  strong  administrative 
team. 
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Eight:    A  Commitment 

It  really  wasn't  easy  to  find  the 
right  people  to  do  the  many  necessary 
jobs  because  the  people  who  filled  key 
positions  had  to  feel  the  commitment, 
had  to  be  of  the  proper  frame  of  mind, 
and  had  to  have  the  right,  Christian 
attitude  toward  the  work. 

At  first,  people  were  simply  hired 
as  hands  because  employees  were  so 
few.  The  executive  director  and  the 
board  strove  to  find  good,  committed 
people,  but  that  wasn't  always  possible, 
and  so  a  weeding-out  process  had  to  be 
established. 

"I  saw  what  Givens  Estates  was  to 
be  about  as  a  ministry,  as  a  call," 
Trollinger  said,  "and  we  emphasized  this 
with  every  staff  person  we  hired.  We 
hammered  home  the  point  with  each 
employee  that  while   he   may   not   have 
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been  called  to  a  ministry,  if  he  came  to 
work  at  Givens  Estates  he  would  be 
expected  to  be  a  part  of  the  ministry 
here.  We  emphasized  that  this  was  not 
just  an  ordinary  job,  but  a  job  in  which 
the  employee  would  be  expected  to  go  the 
extra  mile.  We  had  good  success  with 
that,  not  complete  success,  but  good 
success." 

One  of  the  biggest  jobs,  especially 
with  constant  construction  going  on, 
was  maintenance.  The  grounds  had  to 
be  maintained  as  well  as  possible, 
clearing  debris  accumulated  from 
construction.  Existing  buildings  had  to 
be  kept  in  good  repair,  the  needs  of  the 
residents  had  to  be  answered  for  the 
cold-weather  bursting  of  a  pipe  or  a 
sudden  leak  in  a  roof  or  basement  wall. 
And  good  housekeeping  help  was  a 
necessity. 

Today,  those  three  items  -- 
grounds,  housekeeping,  and  mainte- 
nance --  fall  under  individual  depart- 
ment heads,  but  in  the  early  days  they 
were  simply  a  part  of  someone's  job,  and 
the  job  had  to  be  done  well  and 
constantly. 

In  1979  Bruce  A.  O'Leary,  the 
present  environmental  services  coordi- 
nator, sold  a  business  in  New  York,    and 
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came  south  for  a  vacation.  He  heard  of 
Asheville  and  the  mountains  and 
couldn't  resist  the  urge  to  spend  a  few 
days  where  he  would  eventually  fall  in 
love  with  the  area  and  settle.  Bruce  met 
someone  at  church  who  worked  at 
Givens  Estates  and  suggested  that  he 
look  for  work  there.  He  was  hired  in 
August  of  1980  to  help  do  yard  work 
and  light  maintenance. 

At  that  time  there  were  only  ten 
buildings  and  less  than  ninety 
residents.  O'Leary  and  one  other  full- 
time  employee  tended  the  maintenance 
along  with  Joe  Hare,  who  had  worked 
for  the  Givenses  for  about  twenty  years 
and  was  then  employed  part-time  by 
Givens  Estates.  Hare  knew  the  estate 
like  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Two  months  after  O'Leary  hired 
on,  Bell  resigned  as  executive  director. 
Givens  Estates  was  without  a  person  in 
that  office  from  October,  1980,  until 
January,  1981,  when  Trollinger  took 
over  as  executive  director.  During  that 
time,  O'Leary  answered  to  Bill 
Anderson,  who  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  one  qualified  for 
the  task,  was  interim  overseer  of 
maintenance  and  grounds.  All  of  the 
maintenance,         housekeeping,  and 
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grounds  staff  then  numbered  less  than 
nine. 

At  that  time,  water  was  spring-fed 
to  the  Manor  House.  Hare  showed 
O'Leary  the  system  that  had  watered 
the  Givenses.  High  on  the  mountain 
two  springs  fed  a  1,000-gallon  reservoir 
which  drained  into  a  two-inch  line 
coming  down  the  mountain.  In  turn, 
that  line  led  into  a  one-inch  line  going 
into  the  Manor  House.  The  gravity-fed 
line  entered  the  house  at  basement  level, 
went  up  three  floors,  and  gave  out  water 
with  tremendous  force.  There  are  a 
number  of  springs  on  the  estate,  but 
some  of  them  dry  up  during  droughts; 
however,  the  springs  that  fed  the  Manor 
House  were  consistent  in  their 
production  of  fresh,  clean  water. 

Some  of  the  fellows  who  worked  at 
Givens  Estates  didn't  understand  how 
that  spring  worked,  and  Hare,  using  a 
board  and  paintbrush,  painted  a 
blueprint  of  all  the  springs  and  water 
lines.  The  board  is  still  on  campus,  and 
is  still  referred  to  on  occasion. 

When  Trollinger  came  as  executive 
director,  things  began  to  move.  More 
buildings  went  up,  the  campus 
population  grew,  new  roads  were  cut, 
and    more   problems    arose    for    mainte- 
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nance.  As  the  size  of  the  maintenance, 
housekeeping,  and  grounds  depart- 
ments grew,  Trollinger  promoted  Bruce 
O'Leary  to  environmental  services 
coordinator. 

Real  problems  crop  up  when  ice  and 
snow  cover  the  campus  in  wintertime. 
The  beauty,  residents  feel,  is  unex- 
ceeded,  but  such  weather  conditions 
sometimes  mean  twenty-hour  days  for 
the  maintenance  and  grounds  staffs. 

If  the  snow  is  deep  enough  to 
impede  traffic,  all  maintenance  and 
grounds  people  are  called  to  work.  They 
clear  the  roads  first,  using  a  four-wheel 
drive  truck  and  a  tractor,  each  equipped 
with  a  snow  plow. 

"Our  first  priority,"  O'Leary 
explained,  "is  to  clear  the  roads  to  make 
sure  any  emergency  vehicles  can  get  in, 
and  then  we  start  working  on  sidewalks 
and  access  into  units.  It  keeps  us  busy; 
we  have  to  open  access  to  all  units." 

When  the  sidewalks  are  icy, 
maintenance  recommends  that  resi- 
dents not  come  out,  not  even  to  walk  to 
the  dining  hall.  Then  all  hands  are 
called  to  deliver  meals  to  the  residents, 
to  get  their  mail,  to  do  anything  that 
will  insure  that  residents  do  not  have  to 
endanger  their   lives   on   icy   streets.     If 
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the  streets  and  highways  are  too  icy  for 
safe  driving,  maintenance  will  recom- 
mend that  all  residents  remain  inside 
and  not  venture  out. 

The  grounds  department  maintains 
a  beautiful,  man-made  lake  at  the 
entrance  to  the  estates.  At  first,  they 
had  a  problem  trying  to  keep  the  lake's 
water  clear  because  of  construction.  The 
lake  is  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  grounds 
and  construction  was  above  it.  Every 
time  a  construction  crew  dug  some  place 
and  it  rained,  debris  washed  into  the 
lake.  Finally,  grounds  crews  lined  the 
fringe  of  the  lake  with  river  rock  to  help 
settle  mud  coming  off  the  banks,  and 
when  most  of  the  construction  was 
finished,  the  Givens  crews  put  a  liner  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  to  hold  down 
any  silt.  Most  of  the  time  now,  the  lake 
is  clear. 

As  growth  escalated  through  the 
1980s,  the  housekeeping  department 
was  the  first  to  grow  to  such  excess  that 
a  supervisor  had  to  be  installed  to  guide 
it.  Then  the  grounds  expanded  rapidly 
with  new  roads  and  buildings  and  a 
groundskeeping  supervisor  was  install- 
ed. Maintenance  came  last,  and  when 
that  supervisor  was  put  in  place,  that 
left  O'Leary  with  an  opportunity  to    step 
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back  and  look  at  the  broader  picture  as 
environmental  supervisor.  Environment- 
al Services  has  forty-two  employees  at 
this  writing,  including  those  who  work 
in  the  laundry  that  was  constructed  for 
the  health  care  unit. 

One  truly  dedicated  employee  is 
Melva  W.  Lance,  an  accounts  payable 
and  HUD  bookkeeper  on  the  Financial 
Operations  Staff,  who  is  an  original 
employee.  She  was  on  hand  at  the  start 
and  has  watched  Givens  Estates  go  up 
brick  by  brick. 

The  1980s  were  tough  on  grounds 
and  maintenance  personnel  who  had  to 
sort  out  problems  and  devise  ways  of 
handling  them,  but  the  biggest  problems 
in  that  decade  were  the  constant 
growing  pains.  There  was  always  a 
building  or  two  under  construction,  new 
roads  coming  in,  new  residents  to 
become  acquainted  with,  and  the  staff 
constantly  grew.  Orienting,  training, 
and  fitting  staff  members  into  their  jobs 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  task  of 
all.  The  staff  had  to  realize  that  Givens 
Estates  was  no  longer  just  a  small 
family  but  had  become  a  diversified 
population. 

Trollinger  concentrated  on  team 
effort,     feeling   very    strongly   from   the 
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beginning  that  this  was  a  team 
ministry. 

A  lot  of  maintenance  problems  were 
nipped  because  of  the  closeness  of 
management  and  maintenance.  "We 
could  go  to  them  and  talk  and  head  off  a 
lot  of  trouble,"  O'Leary  said. 

And  then,  there  was  the  task  of 
refurbishing  living  units  when  people 
moved  away. 

"Basically,"  O'Leary  said,  "our 
responsibility  is  to  take  care  of  the  whole 
physical  plant,  inside  and  outside,  all 
the  buildings  and  all  the  grounds.  We 
are  responsible  for  caring  for  everything 
you  see  or  touch  here.  That  includes  all 
the  living  units,  and  we  refurbish  all 
units  during  a  turnover.  There  are 
different  degrees  to  that  work, 
depending  on  how  old  the  unit  is  and 
the  wear  it  has  experienced.  We  repaint, 
recarpet,  replace,  try  to  make  it  as  new 
as  possible  for  the  people  coming  in.  We 
take  pride  in  this  because  we  know  it's  a 
big  move  for  people.  We  try  to  make 
them  as  comfortable  as  possible.  We 
want  to  offer  all  the  services  we  have  and 
yet  make  them  feel  as  independent  as 
possible.  That  isn't  easy,  but  we  find 
ways  to  make  it  work." 

With  more  than    450    residents    on 
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campus,  O'Leary  sometimes  feels  he 
should  employ  a  good  magician  to  help 
with  the  problems,  but  concentration 
and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
usually  prevail. 
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Nine:    Asbury  Hall 

If  anything  stamped  Givens  Es- 
tates as  a  complete  community,  it  was 
the  final  construction  of  Asbury  Hall. 
This  structure  was  in  the  original  plans 
as  a  concept.  Its  design  was  drawn  later 
on.  Completion  of  Asbury  Hall  pumped 
new  life  into  Givens  Estates,  changing 
both  the  appearance  of  the  campus  and 
the  quality  of  life. 

"It  put  a  solid  feeling  into  Givens 
Estates,"  Hal  Starnes  said.  "Prior  to 
that,  Givens  Estates  was  a  fine  place  to 
retire  --  and  it  still  is  --  but  you  always 
know  there's  going  to  be  a  time  when 
you  need  more  than  just  a  place  to  live. 
Asbury  Hall  gave  that  to  the  Givens 
Estates  community." 

The  $8  million  structure  was  built 
in  three  phases.  Phase  I  contained  the 
dining  room,  the  foyer  on    second    floor, 
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kitchen,  chapel,  library,  some  living 
room  type  spaces,  and  some  offices. 

Groundbreaking  for  this  initial 
work  on  Asbury  Hall  was  held  on 
November  15,  1980,  and  no  one  in 
attendance  will  ever  forget  it.  Rain  came 
down  in  torrents,  so  much  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  the  groundbreaking 
ceremony  at  the  site.  Groundskeepers 
filled  a  large  box  with  soil  from  the 
location  and  brought  the  box  to  Givens 
Manor  where  everyone  had  gathered, 
filling  the  house  and  porch.  The  bishop, 
district  superintendents,  members  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  friends, 
staff,  and  residents  participated  in 
shoveling  dirt  out  of  the  box,  and  after  a 
while  the  bishop  declared  that  the 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  were  com- 
pleted. 

Phase  I  was  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1982  and  consecrated  with  a  thanks- 
giving service  September  12.  Buildings 
14  through  19  and  six  detached  homes 
were  completed  that  year,  too,  and  the 
campus  was  growing  rapidly. 

Construction  began  on  Phase  II  on 
January  3,  1983.  Built  onto  Phase  I, 
Phase  II  had  two  floors  of  congregate 
living  and  twenty-four  home  for  the  aged 
beds  on    one   floor.     It   opened   with   an 
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Open  House  October  7,  1984,  and  the 
nursing  floors  were  called  Sales  Health 
Care  Center  after  Philip  Sales. 

In  1985,  Buildings  23  and  24  and 
six  detached  homes  were  completed,  and 
finally  on  December  20,  1987,  ground- 
breaking was  held  for  the  third  and  final 
phase  of  Asbury  Hall.  In  this  seven- 
floor  wing  were  located  two  floors  of 
activity  and  office  spaces;  the  third  and 
fourth  floors  contained  additional  health 
care  beds;  and  the  fifth  through  seven- 
th floors  had  additional  congregate  living 
units.  It  was  opened  to  residents  the 
week  of  October  30,  1989.  Sales  Health 
Care  Center  in  Phase  III  was  opened 
August  26,  1990,  after  settlement  of  the 
court  action  in  which  fifty-eight  nursing 
beds  were  awarded  to  Givens  Estates. 

Givens  Estates's  second  major 
capital  funds  drive  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  construction  of 
Phase  III.  Because  of  the  failure  of  the 
1975  campaign  in  which  less  than  half 
of  a  $1  million  goal  was  reached,  this 
drive,  seeking  $2.1  million,  had  to  be 
successful.  Phase  III  had  been  under 
construction  for  a  year  and  a  half  and 
was  within  nine  months  of  completion 
when  the  campaign  began. 

Residents     contributed     $700,000, 
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including  a  $238,000  gift  from  Eloise  F. 
and  Wilfred  G.  McLennan.  John  E. 
Kohan  gave  $200,000,  a  gift  secured  by 
Asheville  attorney  and  Givens  Estates 
board  member  Floyd  Brock  when 
terminally  ill  with  cancer.  And  the  Duke 
Endowment  contributed  its  $225,000  to 
this  campaign. 

With  F.  Edward  Broadwell  chairing 
the  campaign,  the  goal  of  $2.1  million 
was  exceeded  by  $43,000.  The 
campaign  used  as  a  theme,  "A  hope,  a 
dream,  at  last  a  reality,"  which  summed 
up  the  effort  very  well. 
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Ten:   Campus  Life 

Under  Trollinger's  leadership,  and 
with  a  cooperative  board  standing  firmly 
behind  him,  things  moved  rapidly  at 
Givens  Estates  as  the  mid-1980s 
approached.  At  times  Trollinger  felt  he 
had  a  tiger  by  the  tail;  the  challenge 
required  all  the  energy  he  and  his 
department  heads  could  muster.  Be- 
yond thinking  about  the  future  of 
Givens  Estates,  assessing  where  the 
project  was,  what  he  needed  to  do 
differently  to  move  things  along,  and 
how  he  and  the  staff  needed  to  plan  to 
get  where  they  were  headed,  there  was 
little  time  for  him  to  think  about  his 
own  personal  ministry. 

After  five  years  on  the  job,  he 
paused  one  day  amid  the  bustle  of 
activity  and  construction  and  pondered 
the  greatly  improved  public  image  Givens 
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Estates  enjoyed.  The  community  was 
on  solid  footing.  And  the  thought 
occurred  to  him,  "Gee,  you  thought 
you'd  be  here  two  to  four  years  at  most 
and  here  you  are  five  years  into  this  job. 
Is  this  something  you're  going  to  do 
forever?"  He  knew  it  was  not.  He  looked 
upon  his  job  as  a  sojourn  in  a  sense,  a 
very  valid  form  of  ministry,  but  he  knew 
it  was  not  something  he  wanted  to  do 
the  rest  of  his  life.  One  day  he  would 
return  to  the  ministry  of  the  local 
church. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  things  to  do. 

Late  in  1983  Trollinger  and  the 
board  of  directors  decided  to  take 
another  path  no  one  in  the  business 
had  yet  trod.  They  hired  Mrs.  Jake 
(Jane)  Golden  as  the  first  Resident 
Services  Coordinator  and  put  her  to 
work  on  January  1,  1984.  It  was  her 
task  to  plan  activities  for  the  growing 
number  of  residents. 

With  a  new  approach  to  planning, 
folks  who  lived  at  Givens  Estates  began 
to  view  the  facility  in  a  different  way:  as 
a  place  to  live,  not  a  place  to  die.  That 
was  not  accidental.  Emphasis  was  given 
to  the  difference  between  simply  having 
something  for  amusement  and  having 
something  to  do    through   which    a   per- 
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son  could  feel  needed  and  of  use  to 
others. 

"We  stressed  the  idea  of  being  a 
supportive  community  first,  and  when 
the  group  reached  a  solid  cohesiveness, 
we  moved  into  outreach,"  Golden  said. 
"Most  of  our  folks  appeared  to  be  pretty 
healthy,  and  if  we  wanted  them  to  be 
useful  beyond  themselves  and  the 
campus,  we  knew  we  had  to  make  it 
more  than  just  a  place  to  come  and 
retire." 

In  the  years  since,  the  growth  of 
the  outreach  has  been  phenomenal. 
Because  of  this  --  and  of  a  program 
called  TAG  --  Givens  Estates  was  award- 
ed the  1987  North  Carolina  Governor's 
Award  for  Volunteerism,  a  pretty  heady 
distinction. 

"We  got  the  name  from  playing  tag, 
the  child's  game,"  Golden  said.  "We 
tried  to  reach  out  and  touch  somebody, 
and  that  was  tag.  But  since  we  began 
this  particular  program  near  Thanks- 
giving, TAG  stood  for  'Thanksgiving  at 
Givens.'" 

Visits  were  made  to  Asheville  hos- 
pitals inquiring  what  Givens  residents 
could  do  that  no  one  else  was  doing,  and 
we  came  up  with  the  idea  of  making  TAG 
bags  to  distribute  to  people   who   had   to 
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spend  time  in  the  waiting  rooms  of 
hospital  emergency  and  intensive  care 
units  while  loved  ones  were  being 
treated. 

Givens  residents  worked  either 
collectively  or  in  their  spare  time  at 
home  cutting  and  sewing  drawstring 
bags.  Those  who  couldn't  help  make 
bags  bought  raw  material,  cloth  and 
drawstrings,  and  others  accumulated 
things  to  put  in  the  bags  that  people 
waiting  in  hospitals  might  need: 
stamped  envelopes,  post  cards,  pencils, 
notepads,  candy,  socks,  things  like 
that. 

When  the  residents  had  stockpiled 
about  400  filled  bags,  they  distributed 
them  to  all  waiting  rooms  of  Memorial 
Mission  and  St.  Joseph's  hospitals  in 
Asheville. 

The  entire  campus  at  Givens  had 
been  caught  up  for  four  months  in  a 
matter  of  helping  others,  and  faces 
glowed.  There  was  concrete  evidence  of 
the  success  of  that  program  in  the 
many  thank-you  letters  received. 

The  task  of  the  Resident  Services 
Department  was  more  than  simply 
thinking  up  things  for  people  to  do  to 
keep  them  busy.  It  was  also  coming  up 
with  activities  that  resulted   in   help    for 
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other  people.  The  challenge  was  to  find 
projects  in  which  a  spirit  of  equality 
could  be  shared  by  those  who  had  little 
income  and  those  who  had  sizeable 
material  resources,  and  in  which  one 
could  have  as  much  input  as  the  other. 

At  Thorns  Rehabilitation  Hospital, 
Givens  residents  sponsored  a  picture 
cart.  It  worked  the  same  as  a  book  cart 
except  that  it  contained  beautiful  pic- 
tures to  go  on  the  wall,  and  periodically 
patients  picked  out  new  pictures  and 
redecorated  the  walls  of  their  rooms. 

Everyone  gets  in  the  act  at  Givens. 
Some  residents  who  love  to  hike  have 
marked  many  hiking  trails  in  the  woods 
around  Givens  Estates.  The  original 
hiking  trails  were  the  old  logging  roads 
on  the  mountainside,  and  residents 
expanded  them  to  other  areas.  Re- 
cently, residents  mapped  out  the  trail 
system,  put  up  trail  markers  with 
distances  on  them,  and  if  a  resident 
wants  to  take  a  half-mile  hike  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  walk,  he  can  plan  his  route 
on  a  map  before  he  begins. 

Because  the  interests  of  different 
people  often  lie  in  diverse  directions, 
Resident  Services  plans  a  lot  of  struct- 
ured activities.  Structuring,  however, 
does  not  necessarily   mean  scheduling  a 
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lecture  at  7  p.m.  or  a  slide  show  at  1 1 
a.m.  A  lot  of  structuring  is  done  with- 
out benefit  of  a  clock. 

"The  challenge  in  Resident  Ser- 
vices," Golden  said,  "is  not  only  finding 
outreach  that  anybody  across  an 
economic  range  can  participate  in  and 
not  feel  threatened,  but  to  diversify  what 
is  offered.  We  have  to  plan  for  folks 
with  two  earned  PhDs  and  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  throw  them  in  with  people 
who  have  not  had  benefit  of  a  lot  of 
education.  We  have  to  find  activities 
they  enjoy  doing  together." 

Big  crowds  are  not  expected  at  all 
programs.  But  there  must  be  some- 
thing appealing  to  everyone. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  few 
residents  who  decline  to  come  to  any 
program,  and  other  ways  must  be 
designed  to  let  them  know  they  aren't 
forgotten. 

Activity  programming  falls  into 
categories. 

The  first  category  is  programming 
for  the  building  of  a  supportive 
community,  helping  new  residents  to 
quickly  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole. 

At  Christmas,  for  example,  each 
resident  gets  the   names    of  two    others 
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on  campus.  They  may  not  know  those 
whose  names  they  get,  but  each  person 
is  challenged  to  make  a  contact  with  his 
two  persons  sometime  in  the  two  weeks 
before  Christmas.  They  are  encouraged 
either  to  drop  by  and  visit  with  the 
people  whose  names  they  get  or  to  call 
them  and  make  a  contact  that  way. 
This  throws  those  who  may  have 
nothing  in  common  together  so  they 
can  develop  similar  interests.  Strong 
friendships  have  arisen  from  this 
program  and  a  more  supportive  com- 
munity results. 

The  second  category  of  pro- 
gramming is  a  diversity  of  entertain- 
ments and  educational  programs. 

The  Summer  Teen  Program,  begun 
several  years  ago,  was  designed  to  bring 
teen-agers  and  children  from  local 
churches  to  visit  with  residents,  putting 
them  into  one-to-one  relationships, 
letting  the  teen  make  cookies  with  the 
resident,  or  walk  the  resident  to  the 
dining  hall.  And  when  a  teen-ager  feels 
a  special  calling  in  life,  such  as  to  the 
ministry  or  to  medicine,  he  is  paired 
with  a  resident  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
in  that  field.  One  youth  interested  in 
medicine  spent  time  with  a  retired 
medical  missionary. 
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The  teen  program  has  been 
successful  and  lasting  friendships  made. 
During  the  Mideast  Gulf  War  of  1991, 
residents  received  letters  from  military 
personnel  in  the  Persian  Gulf  who  had 
been  part  of  the  teen  program  years 
before. 

Another  category  is  outreach  -- 
doing  something  to  help  others  outside 
the  community. 

Once  a  huge  heart  appeared  in  the 
foyer  of  Asbury  Hall  with  an  attached 
legend  that  read,  "If  You're  Thankful 
Your  Heart's  Beating,  Put  A  Quarter  On 
The  Heart."  Some  pinned  $50  bills  to 
the  heart  and  others  put  up  quarters. 
What  made  the  project  so  much  fun  was 
that  it  was  within  the  economic  reach  of 
everyone  on  campus.  It  raised  several 
hundred  dollars  for  the  Heart  Fund. 

Trollinger  looks  back  at  his  years  at 
Givens  Estates  and  pinpoints  the 
success  of  the  Resident  Services  experi- 
ment as  one  of  the  key  successes  of  the 
community.  "With  Jane  Golden's 
vision,"  he  said,  "we  were  able  to  develop 
Resident  Services  into  an  enviable 
department  as  far  as  other  communities 
were  concerned.  Many  have  since 
emulated  our  efforts  in  that  area.  The 
commitment  we  made  was  that  we  could 
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not  be  seen  standing  with  a  hand  out; 
our  other  hand  had  to  be  going  out 
ready  to  give  to  other  communities  and 
to  the  churches.  That  was  one  of  the 
great  keys  to  the  success  of  Givens 
Estates  both  from  a  public  relations 
angle  and  from  an  operational 
standpoint  as  well.  It  firmed  up  what 
we  were  about  with  ministry." 
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Eleven:  The  Vision 
Realized 

"I'm  not  sure  there  was  a  point 
when  I  was  able  to  prop  my  feet  on  the 
desk  and  say,  'Ah,  we've  pulled  it 
together;  it's  going  to  make  it,'"  Troll- 
inger  said,  seated  in  his  workable  yet 
comfortable  office  in  Dilworth  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Charlotte.  When 
he  left  Givens  Estates  in  June  of  1991, 
Trollinger  was  assigned  as  senior 
minister  at  Dilworth  by  Bishop  L.  Bevel 
Jones,  III,  another  in  a  succession  of 
bishops  of  the  WNC  Conference  who 
have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
support  Givens  Estates. 

"In  our  case,  knowledge  that  Givens 
Estates  had  climbed  over  the  hump  and 
was  certain  to  be  a  tremendous 
retirement  community  did  not  strike  us 
as  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  That  knowledge 
came     in     the     compilation   of  a   lot   of 
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things,  actually  in  the  building  of  a  lot  of 
small  things.  At  first  it  was  nothing 
more  than  just  hearing  people  who  had 
been  agitated  about  Givens  Estates  say 
to  me,  'Yes,  we'll  listen  with  an  open 
mind.'  It  might  have  been  nothing  more 
than  folks  coming  along  and  saying, 
'Yes,  we  care  about  Givens  Estates,  and 
here's  a  hundred  dollars.'  It  might  not 
have  been  more  than  the  progress  that 
was  being  made  within  the  community 
of  those  early  ninety-nine  residents,  of 
realizing  that  they  were  neighbors,  that 
they  were  a  part  of  something  bigger 
than  themselves,  that  Givens  Estates 
was  working  hard  to  develop  a  retire- 
ment community  that  could  serve  their 
needs  and  not  just  provide  housing.  It 
was  being  able  to  have  those  first  eight 
residents  commit  to  Building  12.  In  a 
sense,  they  were  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke, 
too. 

"Success  was  a  series  of  all  those 
things:  the  bank  standing  behind  us 
and  wanting  to  lend  us  money;  the 
board  being  willing  to  make  grave 
decisions  like  developing  a  marketing 
program  and  a  resident  services 
program  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
things.  That  board  has  been  a  varying 
board  but  it's  had  a  core  nucleus   group. 
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The  executive  committee  and  board  can 
be  proud  of  what  they've  been  able  to 
achieve  because  they  have  shown  that 
they  have  good  heads  and  warm  hearts, 
exemplified  when  we  went  to  court  to 
fight  the  state  of  North  Carolina  over 
the  awarding  of  nursing  beds  to  other 
facilities  and  not  to  us  when  we  felt 
deserving.  That  proved  to  me  that  our 
board  members  were  willing  to  commit 
on  issues  of  principle  as  well  as  needs 
for  the  retirement  community,  the 
commitment  of  time  and  money  in  that 
regard. 

"The  board  stood  behind  its  vision. 
It  stood  for  what  is  right.  And  it  won. 
Our  board  has  been  willing  to  take 
tremendous  risks  across  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years." 

The  court  case  to  which  Trollinger 
referred  was  a  landmark  for  Givens 
Estates.  At  stake  were  fifty-eight  beds 
that  Givens  Estates  needed,  and  when 
the  state  awarded  the  beds  to  others, 
the  Givens  people  challenged  that 
awarding  in  court.  "We  brought  suit 
against  two  other  applicants,"  Wood 
said,  "and  the  administrative  law  judge 
ruled  in  our  favor  and  directed  that  the 
state  award  us  those  beds." 

Givens  Estates  already  had  twenty- 
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six  licensed  home-for-the-aged  beds  and 
it  wanted  the  additional  beds  to  insure 
the  availability  of  skilled  and  inter- 
mediate care  on  the  campus. 

"We  fought  hard  for  those  beds," 
Wood  said,  "and  the  reason  we  did  so 
was  that  we  needed  them  --  we  needed 
those  particular  beds.  We  could  have 
gotten  licensed  for  thirty  or  sixty  beds 
to  which  only  our  residents  could  be 
admitted.  But  today,  approximately 
thirty-eight  non-residents  and  twenty 
residents  occupy  the  fifty-eight  beds  we 
were  awarded  in  court.  If  we  had  opened 
a  fifty-eight-bed  facility  and  had  only 
twenty  resident  patients,  it  wouldn't  be 
long  before  we'd  be  busted.  We  had  to 
have  more  people  than  just  our 
residents  eligible  to  fill  those  beds. 
That's  why  we  stuck  to  our  guns  and 
got  the  license  at  a  tremendous  cost, 
and  it  took  three  years  to  do  it,  from 
1988  till  late  1990." 

So  Asbury  Hall's  Sales  Health  Care 
Center  today  has  twenty-six  home-for- 
the-aged  beds,  and  fifty-eight  nursing 
beds  --  skilled  and  intermediate.  On 
occasion  a  resident  has  needed  a  bed 
when  all  were  filled,  and  the  resident 
had  to  be  taken  elsewhere,  but  that  is  a 
rare  occurrence,    and   it's    far   better   to 
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run  that  risk  than  to  have  no  beds  at 
all. 

"Waiting  lists,"  Trollinger  said,  "are 
the  key  to  healthy  retirement  homes. 
One  of  the  smartest  things  we  did  was 
to  go  with  a  marketing  department.  I 
have  said  before  that  we  were  laughed  at 
by  our  colleagues  from  other  facilities  for 
this,  and  it's  worth  noting  here  that  all 
of  those  facilities  now  have  their  own 
marketing  programs." 

Waiting  lists  help  assure  Givens 
Estates  that  turnover  of  housing  units 
will  be  fast,  and  that  units  will  not  stand 
empty  for  months,  producing  no 
revenue. 

As  of  this  writing  (September 
1992),  there  were  429  applicants  on  the 
waiting  lists  at  Givens  Estates  for  the 
various  independent  living  options,  and 
621  on  the  waiting  list  for  health  care. 

That  may  sound  as  if  there  are  too 
many  people  waiting  for  space  at  Givens 
Estates,  but  that  really  isn't  the  case. 

"We  have  six  categories  of  living 
arrangements,"  said  Executive  Director 
Partin,  sitting  in  his  walnut-paneled 
office  at  Givens  Manor,  "and  within  each 
category  there  are  different  options: 
houses,     duplexes,     villas,    apartments, 
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congregate  living,  and  Sales  Health  Care 
Center. 

"Now,  within  those  six  categories 
there  are  additional  options  for 
residents  to  choose  from  as  they 
consider  their  interests  and  needs. 

"As  an  example,  among  our  villas 
there  are  one-bedroom  standard  and 
deluxe  units,  two-bedroom  standard  and 
deluxe  units,  and  three  bedroom  deluxe 
units.  Within  the  option  of  congregate 
living  are  studio,  studio -kitchenette,  one 
bedroom  with  one  bath,  and  two 
bedrooms  with  two  baths.  And  in 
health  care  there  are  private  and  semi- 
private  rooms. 

"We  have  a  waiting  list  for  each 
different  option.  People  can  make 
application  and  be  on  several  waiting 
lists.  That  isn't  at  all  uncommon.  We 
encourage  persons  to  apply  for  more 
than  one  option.  The  beauty  is  that  we 
have  those  different  options  so  we  don't 
have  to  fit  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole. 
We  can  accommodate  people  with 
choices. 

"We  also  have  a  wonderful  flexibility 
with  waiting  lists.  When  a  name 
surfaces  and  we  offer  an  applicant  a 
unit,  the  applicant  has  the  right  to  turn 
it  down  without  forfeiting  priority  on  the 
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waiting  list.  And  circumstances  change. 
Applicants  may  also  shift  among  waiting 
lists  based  on  need  or  desire  and 
maintain  priority.  With  such  flexibility, 
we  encourage  people  to  make  an  early 
application. 

"We  predict  a  general  waiting  time 
of  two  to  five  years,"  Partin  said.  "Now, 
I'm  being  purposely  vague.  We  don't 
have  a  crystal  ball.  There  are  so  many 
names  on  those  lists  who  are  planning 
for  the  future,  which  we  encourage. 
This  and  the  many  unknown  elements 
makes  waiting  lists  difficult  to 
determine. 

"It  takes  a  healthy  waiting  list  to 
keep  facilities  full,"  he  said.  "We'll 
average  approximately  ten  percent 
turnover,  thirty  to  thirty-five  units  per 
year.  We  might  go  through  seventy-five 
to  a  hundred  names  to  fill  the  units. 

"We  also  have  to  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  It  is  prudent 
businesswise  for  us  to  keep  healthy 
waiting  lists.  It  means  a  strong  support 
base,  and  means  we're  able  to  turn  the 
units  over  quickly  and  be  good  stewards 
of  resources.  Our  marketing  staff  are 
constantly  cultivating  waiting  lists." 

There  are  certain  other  factors  that 
help  determine  when  a   person   becomes 
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eligible.  Methodists  of  the  Asheville, 
Waynesville,  and  Marion  districts  are 
given  special  consideration  based  on  per- 
centages of  admission.  Then  Metho- 
dists from  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference,  followed  by  those  of  other 
conferences,  and  other  denominations, 
and  finally  persons  who  have  no 
denomination  or  preference  or  church 
affiliation. 

Those  guidelines  are  followed  except 
in  two  cases:  with  the  HUD  apartments, 
and  the  health  care  beds  with  medicare- 
medicaid  funding.  "In  those  cases,  we 
follow  federal  guidelines  which  include  no 
discrimination,"  Partin  said. 

It  isn't  just  because  he  is  a  United 
Methodist  minister  that  Jim  Trollinger 
believes  the  hand  of  God  has  directed 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  Givens 
Estates.  There  have  been  too  many 
incidents  of  a  providential  nature  to  be 
coincidental. 

Dr.  Blackard  may  have  noticed  it 
first.  He  said,  "The  late  Bishop  Edwin 
H.  Hughes  used  to  say,  'God  always 
answers  prayer.  Sometimes  he  says 
yes,  sometimes  he  says  no.  Sometimes 
he  says  wait  a  minute.'  God  said  to  us, 
'Wait  a  minute  --  until  Mrs.  Givens    dies 
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and  leaves  her  estate.  Then  you  can 
build  a  larger  and  better  facility.'  The 
establishing  of  Givens  Estates  retire- 
ment community  is  an  illustration  of  the 
guiding  hand  of  Providence." 

Charles  Nesbitt,  who  now  lives  and 
works  in  Charlotte  but  who  stays  close 
to  Givens  Estates,  said,  "The  whole 
Givens  Estates  project  was  a  unique 
coming  together  of  people  with  gifts." 
That  was  neither  accidental  nor 
planned.  It  was  Providential,  those  who 
have  watched  this  community  grow  over 
the  years  will  quickly  tell  you. 

"It  was  Providential  that  that 
preacher's  son  contacted  us  about  the 
Givens  Trust,"  Dr.  Blackard  said.  "We 
didn't  know  anything  about  it  and  they 
didn't  know  anything  about  us,  but 
something  --  or  someone  --  told  him  to 
make  the  contact." 

"There  has  to  be  something  of  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  about  all  of  this," 
Trollinger  says.  "Had  that  not  been  the 
case,  there  have  been  too  many  instan- 
ces when  what  is  now  Givens  Estates 
could  have  gone  down  the  tubes.  I'm 
thinking  of  that  little  core  group  when 
Dr.  Blackard  was  superintendent  here 
meeting  with  the  ninety-nine  churches 
in   the   charge     conference   and    getting 
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unanimous  approval  of  this  project. 
And  I  think  of  Charles  Nesbitt,  Dick 
Wood,  Bishop  Hunt,  Mrs.  Chandler,  the 
Givens  Estate  money  --  all  coming 
together  or  happening  about  the  same 
time. 

"You  can  track  this  project  all  the 
way  through  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
God's  hand  being  at  work  here." 

That  is  a  common  thread  running 
through  the  board  minutes  of  Givens 
Estates,  in  Dick  Wood's  annual  reports, 
in  Jim  Trollinger's  quarterly  reports, 
and  in  recorded  board  conversations. 
They  agree  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  Givens  Estates 
would  never  have  made  it. 

"We  had  so  many  doors  shut,"  Troll- 
inger  said,  "and  others  to  open.  Look- 
ing back  on  it,  I  feel  that  of  the  many 
doors  that  were  shut,  which  changed 
the  time  schedule  drastically,  their  clos- 
ings were  probably  for  the  good.  I  often 
wonder  if  John  Kennedy  had  been  able 
to  serve  out  his  term  as  president  what 
difference  that  alone  might  have  made  in 
our  world  today.  You  could  think  on  a 
different  scale  that  had  various  things 
not  happened  as  they  did  at  Givens 
Estates,  what  would  be  the  difference  in 
the  retirement  community  today. 
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"Here  I  am  in  Charlotte,  minister  of 
a  local  church,  and  I'm  in  and  out  of 
retirement  communities  --  probably  one 
a  week,  at  least  --  nursing  homes  of  all 
kinds  --  and  every  time  I'm  in  one  it's 
natural  to  start  making  comparisons.  I 
have  my  own  pet  peeves  and  biases. 
What  a  person  sees  coming  on  campus 
is  very  important.  What  he  smells, 
what  he  experiences,  all  of  that  is 
extremely  important.  And  in  comparing 
Givens  Estates  with  facilities  I've  seen 
since  then,  I  think  it  rates  right  up 
there  with  the  very  best  of  them. 
Givens  Estates  is  a  pace-setter  for 
quality  care." 

And  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  who  serves  Givens  Estates 
that  the  hand  of  God  is  responsible  for 
that. 

If  anyone  doubted  the  Christian 
sincerity  of  Givens  Estates,  they  needed 
only  to  hear  Bishop  Hunt's  address  at 
the  facility's  10th  anniversary 
celebration  July  15,  1989. 

"I've  traveled  a  lot  in  these  twenty- 
four  years  that  I  was  an  active  bishop  of 
our  church,"  Hunt  said,  "more  than  I 
would  really  want  to  tell  you.  I've  got 
into  many  Annual  Conferences,  many 
episcopal  areas.     I've  seen    some    of  the 
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greatest  retirement  homes  in  this 
country  and  none  are  equal  to  the  home 
we  have  here  at  Givens  Estates." 
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Twelve:    Inclusive  Place 

One  thing  Givens  Estates  had 
going  for  it  that  others  did  not, 
Trollinger  said,  were  those  seventy-seven 
units  subsidized  by  HUD.  "I  don't  know 
of  another  retirement  home  that  has 
that  same  arrangement,"  Trollinger  said. 
"It  shows  Givens  Estates  to  be  an 
inclusive  place  and  that's  what  the 
Church  is  all  about. 

"One  of  the  biggest  criticisms  other 
facilities  have  had  from  time  to  time  is 
that  they  have  become  economically 
exclusive,"  he  said.  "In  their  defense, 
there  is  a  reason  for  that.  Retirement 
communities  are  very,  very  expensive  to 
operate  and  you  can't  do  and  do  and  do 
for  others  at  the  expense  of  the  facility 
going  under,  so  Givens  Estates  was 
fortunate  that  it  started  off  as  it  did. 

"The  reason  they   went   with    those 
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HUD  units,"  he  added,  "is  because  that 
was  the  quickest  way  they  could  get 
going  and  there  was  government  money 
available  and  no  private  money  within 
reach  to  begin  with.  It's  saying  a  lot  to 
say  that  the  Almighty  may  have  been 
involved  in  a  government  transaction, 
but  that  seems  to  be  the  way  it  was. 
That's  certainly  against  the  rulings  of 
the  Supreme  Court." 

Not  any  of  the  Givens  money  was 
earmarked  for  construction,  and 
wonderfully  so.  Had  it  been  available  for 
construction,  it  would  all  have  been 
invested  in  the  property  now.  The 
Givens  Trust  money,  now  about 
$180,000  annually,  goes  for  operations 
and  that  means  that  every  resident  at 
Givens  Estates,  regardless  of  his 
financial  worth,  is  subsidized. 

"There's  something  equalizing  about 
that,"  Trollinger  said.  "That's  especially 
important  in  a  place  like  this.  Because 
of  that  fact,  Givens  Estates  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  as  far  as  retirement  com- 
munities are  concerned.  On  one  hand 
we  have  those  seventy-seven  HUD  units, 
subsidized  federally,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  a  few  residents  who  could 
combine  their  assets  and  buy  Givens 
Estates.   Then  there  are  a   lot   of  people 
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in  between.  To  me,  it's  extremely  nor- 
malizing to  have  the  Givens  Trust 
money  available  to  cover  the  cost  of 
operations.  Therefore,  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
has  limited  resources,  and  Mr.  Jones, 
who  has  unlimited  resources,  are  both 
receiving  services  that  they  do  not  fully 
pay  for." 

The  Givens  Trust  money  can  go  for 
anything  other  than  the  construction  of 
facilities;  therefore  it  is  used  as  a  line 
item  in  income  for  the  operating  budget. 
It  is  one  of  the  annual  sources  of 
income.  Residents'  fees,  government 
reimbursement  for  the  HUD  units,  and 
any  other  gifts  or  donations  are  other 
sources.  The  government  reimburse- 
ment is  not  adequate  to  take  care  of 
everything,  so  Givens  Estates  ends  up 
subsidizing  that  as  well. 

The  Givens  Trust  has  grown  from 
about  $2.5  million  at  the  start  to  a  little 
more  than  $4  million  today.  The 
increase  was  primarily  due  to  selling  off 
some  of  the  Givens'  orange  groves  in 
Florida.  This  was  done  on  two  occa- 
sions. The  last  time  was  about  1989. 
"We  got  about  forty  percent  of  the 
proceeds,"  Wood  said,  "and  Dr.  Givens' 
trust  got  the  balance.  Our  share  on 
that  one  occasion   was   in   the    range    of 
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$600,000.    That  went  into  our  endow- 
ment." 

The  Mother's  Day  offerings  and 
financial  support  from  the  WNC 
Conference  go  for  supplemental  assis- 
tance. That  helps  those  who  cannot  pay 
the  full  cost  of  care  and  need  some  help, 
and  they  are  not  just  those  who  live  in 
the  HUD  units.  That's  across  the  board 
in  all  the  other  living  units  and  in  the 
eighty-four  nursing  beds  as  well. 

March  of  1991  was  a  red-letter 
month.  That's  when  Givens  Estates 
received  a  Duke  Endowment  of 
$225,000,  the  largest  single  gift  the 
community  has  received  other  than  the 
Givens  Trust.  The  money  was  used  to 
cover  construction  costs  of  the  Sales 
Health  Care  Center,  Phase  Three  of 
Asbury  Hall.  Charles  Nesbitt  orches- 
trated all  the  work  with  the  Duke 
Endowment  while  working  in  Charlotte. 

Partin  pointed  out  that  money 
received  from  gifts  never  goes  into  an 
operating  account,  but  into  supple- 
mental assistance  to  help  residents  or 
into  endowment  where  the  income  is 
used  to  assist  residents. 

When  Trollinger  left  and  Partin 
took  over  as  executive  director  in  June  of 
1991,  the  Master  Plan  of  Givens  Estates 
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had  been  completed  and  Partin  had  a 
facility  that  was  basically  completed  to 
work  with.  This  included  the  seventy- 
seven  apartments  in  ten  buildings,  106 
villas  in  thirteen  buildings,  twenty-eight 
houses,  twenty  duplexes,  three  phases 
of  Asbury  Hall  which  houses  the  sixty- 
three  units  for  congregate  living,  and 
eighty-four  health-care  beds,  an 
administrative  office  building,  an  environ- 
mental services  building,  a  96,000-gallon 
water  tank  and  pumping  station  --  plus 
all  of  the  equipment  necessary  to  run 
the  place  and  a  staff  that  grew  from 
nine  in  1981  to  180  in  1991. 

The  annual  budget  for  Givens 
Estates  is  approximately  $5  million.  All 
facilities  are  valued  at  $21  million. 
These  are  1992  figures. 

A  breakdown  in  census  shows  that 
of  the  455  residents,  329  (72  percent) 
are  women,  and  126  (28  percent)  are 
men.  Average  age  of  the  women  is  80 
and  of  the  men,  82.  Methodists  account 
for  252  or  55  percent  of  the  resident 
population,  with  203,  or  45  percent, 
coming  from  other  denominations  or  no 
religious  background  at  all.  Twenty-six 
percent  of  all  residents  receive  some  sort 
of  assistance  beyond  that  provided  for 
everyone  by  the  Givens  Trust. 
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Approximately  seventy-eight  per- 
cent of  Givens  Estates'  operating  income 
for  independent  living  comes  from  fees 
paid  by  residents,  Wood  likes  to  point 
out;  the  remaining  twenty-two  percent 
is  charitable.  "That's  a  remarkable  num- 
ber," he  said,  "and  we  constantly  work 
at  maximizing  that  charitable  portion. 

"That  is  probably  the  most  individ- 
ually gratifying  thing  I've  ever  done,  and 
I've  been  involved  in  a  lot  of  gratifying 
things.  That  uniqueness  of  Givens  Es- 
tates is  just  what's  made  it  very  special 
to  me." 

Three  important  questions  could  be 
asked  now: 

(1)  Is  the  building  phase  of  Givens 
Estates  finished  now? 

(2)  Does  enough  buildable  land 
remain  for  expansion? 

(3)  What  are  the  greatest  needs  of 
Givens  Estates? 

Partin  answered  this  way: 
"The  original  Master  Plan  is 
finished,  but  I  would  think  the  facility 
would  be  remiss  if  we  didn't  consider  the 
possibility  of  expanding  based  on  the 
changing  needs  of  older  adults.  The  85- 
and-older  population  is  increasing 
astronomically,  and  I  would  think  that 
we  will  have  to  look  toward  arriving  at 
new  long-range  plans  with  this  in  mind. 
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In  the  study  process  expansion  is  a 
possibility. 

"We  do  have  some  tracts  of  land 
that  lend  themselves  to  expansion.  The 
remainder  of  the  property  not  built  on 
at  the  moment  is  mountainous  and  not 
necessarily  conducive  to  expanding  our 
community. 

"We  are  in  a  precarious  position  in 
that  we've  just  completed  our  Master 
Plan  and  now  it's  time  to  fine-tune  the 
operation,  to  make  certain  we're  in  touch 
with  our  reason  for  being,  make  certain 
we  have  a  pulse  and  sense  of 
community.  Once  we  get  a  handle  on 
this,  we  should  develop  future  plans  to 
determine  where  we're  going  next.  This 
facility  has  to  remain  in  the  business  of 
improving.  We  need  to  continue  being 
innovative  planners,  and  not  sit  back, 
become  complacent,  and  let  the  industry 
pass  us.  We've  been  the  leader,  and 
we've  got  to  maintain  that  status. 

"There  will  always  be  needs,"  Partin 
said.  "Our  goal  is  to  meet  those  needs 
with  realistic  planning  and  to  continue 
providing  quality  care. 

"Those  plans  will  have  to  be  flexible 
--  as  was  the  original  Master  Plan  -- 
allowing  us  to  change  with  changing 
times. 
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"I  don't  know  how  many  times  over 
the  years  I've  heard  Dick  Wood  refer  to 
'the  guiding  hands  of  Christ'  in  relation 
to  the  things  that  happened  here.  I'm 
not  certain  we  could  have  planned  the 
things  that  happened  in  the  early  days 
in  terms  of  development.  When  they 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  the  fifty 
percent  refund,  it  was  called  ludicrous, 
but  it  has  become  an  industry  standard. 
When  they  thought  of  the  idea  of 
incorporating  HUD-financed  apartments 
into  a  privately-funded  facility,  others 
said  that  was  ludicrous,  too.  Yet  we 
integrated  very  carefully  and  it  became 
an  abundance  for  us. 

"To  put  a  health  care  facility  in  the 
center  of  an  independent-living  facility 
was  unheard-of.  Yet  we  located  both  in 
Asbury  Hall,  one  in  the  midst  of  the 
other,  and  the  real  serendipity  is  that 
when  you  walk  down  the  hall  you  see 
well  and  not-so-well  residents.  This  has 
a  humbling  effect  which  enhances 
sensitivity  in  both  groups. 

"There  is  a  lot  at  Givens  Estates 
that  we  probably  wouldn't  have  planned 
the  way  they  turned  out,  but  we  kept 
playing  the  cards  we  were  being  dealt  -- 
and  things  worked  out.  The  question  is, 
can  we  perpetuate  that  good  luck? 
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"Where  will  Givens  Estates  be  in  ten 
or  twenty  years?  I  hope  and  believe  it 
will  continue  to  provide  what  has  become 
a  tradition  at  this  institution  --  quality, 
Christian  care  with  a  committed  staff. 
If  the  housekeeper  or  waitress  or  nurse 
or  maintenance  person  or  secretary  is 
not  committed,  then  we  have  a  real 
problem.  Cultivating  the  best  will  always 
be  our  business." 

One  thing  is  sure:  Givens  Estates 
will  advance  into  the  future  holding 
firmly  to  its  "Mission  Statement"  as 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors 
January  31,  1987.    It  states: 

Givens  Estates  United  Methodist 
Retirement  Community  is  an  ecumenical, 
non-profit,  charitable,  church-related 
retirement  facility,  one  of  three  such 
facilities  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference  (of)  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  An  extension  of  the  Conference 
and  its  local  churches  in  mission,  Givens 
Estates  is  committed  to  ministering  to  the 
individual  and  collective  needs  of  older 
adults. 

The  life,  teachings,  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  are  the  mandate  and  model  for  our 
institutional  ministry.  The  ministry  -- 
offered     without   regard   to   race,    creed, 
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color,  social,  or  economic  backgrounds  — 
affirms  personal  dignity,  the  value  of  the 
individual,  and  the  blending  of  indepen- 
dence with  dependence.  Givens  Estates 
offers  continuing  opportunities  for  mean- 
ingful service  in  retirement  years  and 
support  structures  for  dealing  with  life- 
changes.  Our  ministry  to,  with,  and  for 
older  adults  has  quality  care,  Christian 
caring,  and  responsible  policies  and 
practices  as  its  priorities. 

Givens  Estates,  its  Board  of 
Directors,  and  Staff  are  dedicated  to  this 
ministry. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  the 
future,  but  the  past  speaks  for  itself. 
What  has  been  built  on  the  land  that 
Mrs.  Givens  donated  is  little  short  of  a 
miracle. 

Would  Mrs.  Givens  be  pleased  with 
what  she  saw  at  Givens  Estates  today? 

"Yes,"  Thomas  Camp  said,  "yes,  I 
think  she  would  be  very  pleased." 
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AN  UNCOMMON 
DREAM  COME  TRUE... 


Givens  Estates  United  Methodist 
Retirement  Community  was  an 
uncommon  dream  of  a  few,  told  to  others, 
and  spread  to  many.  The  dream  was  to 
establish  a  church-related  retirement 
community  on  160  acres  of  beautiful 
mountain  land  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  This  community  would  be 
available  to  persons  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  financial  standing.  The  dream 
persisted  and,  in  time,  came  true. 
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